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MILLY’S BOSSY. 

BY CAUL BEBNARD. 


Phillis’s ebony face thrust itself out of 
the window while Phillis shouted: 

“Milly, Milly chile, wliar nin yer?” No 
rei»ly reached the e.ais of IMiillis, but instead, 
n sound as of some one boinbaidiiig the 
woodshed. In weiit the black woolly poll, 
only to reissue sinhlenly through a side door, 
and with long strides, .and a muttered, “I 
iiebber see sieh a chile in all my born days,” 
Phillis was at once In view of the Milly in 
quc3ti«)n, who rcve.aled herself as a little girl 
of seven years of age, by no mcaps fornnd.ablc 
in appearance, although “dressed up” in her 
fatiier’s great coat, which, being too long for 
her, trailed like the robe of an empress be¬ 
hind. Its capacious pockets were fiiled with 
stones, which were thrown one by one against 
the woodshed, making “guns go olf,” as 
Milly said. 

“You jes gwino’long ter the house,” said 
Phillis, taking hold of Milly’s h.aml. “ Missus 
wants yer.” Missus being Milly’s mother. 

Milly stopped lier gunning at once, and, 
jumping away from Phillis’s hold, .and out of 
the great coat, ran .ahe.ad of Phillis, leaving 
her to bring in the discarded garment. 

“I’clare,” growled Phillis, as she followed 
after with the coat, “ th.at gal’s jes like what 
missus was when she was in her tantrums. 
Nebbcr thought she’d marry ole Squire Elder 
and sober down as slie hab done. Wal, do 
good Lord, I spec, knows a Iieap or two wo 
don’t reckon on, and Miss Milly, now, maybe 
de soberest, bestest, Christianest woman do 
Lord <‘bber had a hand wid, but I bo clean 
gone discouraged some days.” 

“Guess, Mill)’, who lias come to see yon?” 
said mamma, as her little daughter entered 
the room. 

“Grnndpal” Milly said this very decidedly, 
but she looked at mamma in a doubtful man¬ 
ner, and receiving no cncour.agoment tliat sbe 
w.as correct added, “Is it, mamma?” 

“Yes, my love, and he lias brought yon—” 

“ Brought me Nvhat, inaniina? Is it dolly’s 
carriage?” 

“ What will you say to the brindled bossy 
that you saw there a few week’s ago?” 

“ Has he brought me bossy? What a dear 
good grandpa he is. If 1 only h.ad him here, 


now', I w’onld kiss him ’mazln’ly.” The last 
^Yord a borrowed one from Phillis. 

“Would you, dear?” And grandpa stepped 
out of the closet where ho liad concealed 
himself. “Lotus go out and sec bossy, per¬ 
haps he is homesick by this time.” 

Bossy w.as well enougli contented. Tliey 
found him lying down and chewing liis end 
like a grown-np bossy, and ho looked so cun¬ 
ning and good-natured, that Milly’s liltie fat 
arms were around his neck in an Inst.anl.and 
slie hugged and .advised him at tlic same 
time. 

“ Pm your mistress now, Brindy, and you 
are my own, own, and you must do just ex¬ 
actly what I tell you; mustn’t he, gr.andpa?” 

Grandpa said yes, and bossy rulibcd his 
cold muzzle over Milly’s face, which me.ant 
yes, too. 

Tlirce times every day Milly took a small 
basket half filled witli potatoes and sliced 
turnips out to Brindy, and soon she could do 
anything she pleased with liim, and no pot 
dog could follow lier about the farm moro 
devotedly than he. 

One morning, in July, when the clear air 
W’.as .alive with the music of tho scythes and 
the songs of birds, Milly, as usual, took 
Brindy’s luncheon out to him, and stood by 
while ho was c.ating it. 

Brindy soon devoured the vegetables, and 
thrust his nose into the b.iskct for more. 

“ How yon grow’,” said Milly, strol.ing him. 
And, .as a bright idea came to her, “Aren’t 
you big enougli to give mo a ride, Brindy?” 

It seemed tliat Brindy bad bis doubts, for 
•all lier eiTorls to clamber on his back were 
failures, and as she was on the point of 
giving it up, she espied the empty basket 
lying on tho ground. 

“ Tho very thing,” said she. And coaxing 
Brindy to a standstill, she soon had tho 
basket firmly tied on his tall, .and in less than 
a jifly was in it herself. “Go up, Brin, go 
up!” shouted Milly. 

Brindy turned his Iicad, very much 
.amazed, but never stirred. M.aybo he tlionght 
his tail was uncqu.al to the t.ask of hauling 
little girls. 

Finding locomotion at a discount, Milly got 
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out of her basket to reconslilcr tlio matter. 
It took some (le)ibcratioii and liead scratching 
to decide tile best method; but, rmally> she 
said: 

“ I’ll take a switch and- strike him. Then, 
wlicn lie starts, I’ll jump in, and it’ll be all 
right.” 

Jiist how the jumping in was to be per¬ 
formed she did not stop to think. Of course 
she could do it somehow’, and, trusting to 
luclc for a good chance, picked up a switch 
and gave Brindy a smart rap. 

Away went Briudy, for in all his little life 
hb liad never been struck before. The 
basket on his tail hit his legs as he ran, and 
frightened him len ibly. Faster and faster lie 
ran, until high in the air sailed the basket 
behind him, and a moving dark spot in tho 
tall grass was all you could see of the terrified 
animal. The mowers, hearing Willy's scream 
of affiight at Brlndy’s misforlunc, dropped 
their scythes and ran to stop him. But 
tlierc was no need of that. Blinded willi 
terror, the poor calf did not notice the creek 
until he plunged headlong into it, nearly 
breaking his neck witli the shock. 

Willy had screamed lustily when she saw 
Brindy and tho basket leaving lier so sud¬ 
denly, and she started on after them at a 


full run, Imagining, child that she was, they 
would leave her forever if once out ofsiglit. 

Tlie Jnow'crs rescued bossy from his wet 
situatlou and removed the basket, i\o lUllo 
amused at the catastrophe. Willy was soon 
on hand, crying, but, finding Brindy all right 
except being some jfrightened and more wet, 
dried her eyes and led him home again. 

In a few days he was as slock ns cvci-, hut 
Willy had no further desire for a lido behind 
liim. But for many weeks after Brindy was 
quite shy of his Uttio mistress, and it took 
au uiiconimou share of petting am) potatoes 
to restore confidence in lilni again. Tho 
worst of Brindy was he would grow, and in 
time he was fully grow’u up, while Willy, not 
so fast in maturing, was jet a little girl. 

Do you suppose Brindy ever tells his 
nephews and nieces of the little girl who 
caused him such a ftight and a ducking? 1 
dare say ho does if he has not forgotten it. 

But Willy did not forget it. Years ago, 
when 1 was a little boy, and she my mamma, 
she told it to me, and now’, thinking to pleaso 
you, I tell it to you. If it pleases you, wiiy, 
you cat) tell it to all the little hrindlcd bossies 
you sec, and put them on their guard against 
lilllc girls, like Willy, who arc fond of riding. 
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MISS BRIGGS’S ENEMY. 

BY LOTTIE BliOWX. 


Mr. rr.RRT WM on old bachelor, and Jliss 
Briggs was an old in»ld. lie lived in tlio 
bricU honso on the hill, and she in the cottage 
opposite, and tlicy were mortal enemies. He 
despised her because she kept two eats and 
a canary, and she loathed him for his affec¬ 
tion for a huge in.astiff and an old knock- 
kneed horse. 

^ " Why on earth the man don't try to get a 
decent ho'rse is more than I can imagine!" 
she would say, as ho plodded up to the door. 
“I believe that ho is too mean and miserly to 
buy one.” 

Miss Briggs would have hardly fell pleased, 
had she known that Mr. Perry rode back and 
forward on this wornout piece of horseflesh, 
for the purpose of annoying her. 

They never spoke, but yet they managed to 
keep up a perfect warflire, by disagreeable 
manners and wrathful glances. 

She sat hour after hour beneath the canary 
bird in the window, with her cats perched 
upon the sill, and her knitting In her hand, 
throwing glances of scorn to the opposite 
side, where ho, with cigar and newspaper, and 
bools a few inches higher than his head, re¬ 
ceived, and paid them back witli interest. 

His detestable dog came over and r.an 
through her garden, destroying all her beau¬ 
tiful tulips and hyacinths, and she gave him 
a hot bath which sent him howling to his 


master, and when said master remonstrated, 
sent word that she would treat him worse 
next time. 

Her little red cow broke through his en- 
closiiro.and devoured his turnips and cab¬ 
bages, and he led her home, and informed 
JIIss Briggs that a second offence would give 
her a comfortable pasture iu the pound. 

For two years tliey lived and fought, and 
no one could bring about peace between 
them. It was a pity, the neighbors all said,, 
for Miss Briggs w.as a dear little soul, and 
there was not a finer man in the countiy 
than Mr. Perry. 

"Julia, my love," s.aid Mrs. Perkins, one 
afternoon as she entered the cosy parlor, “ I 
am going to have a parly, and I want you to 
come down in the afleruoou to tea, and re¬ 
main during the evening. Every one will be 
there.” 

“ Will that old b.sch over the w.ay be Ibcro f* 

“Mr. Perry? 0 yesi We could not get 
along without him.” 

“ Tlieit that settles the matter. I shan’t go.” 

“Now, Juli.a, don’t bo .so foolish 1 If you 
remain at home ho will think that you ar« 
afraid of him.” 

Miss Briggs thought the matter over. 
Well, it would look a little like it, and she 
would not have him think so for the world— 
the conceited wretch I 
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Ml’S. Perkins went home, ami it was ar- 
raugctl that Ml&s lU-iggs was to tUo 

afternoon, and reiuahi for the party. 

She was a pretty little woman, ami it was 
always a puzzle to every one why she never 
married. She had a round losy face, clear 
brown eyes, ami beantifid hair, ami a sweet 
little mouth, ami il'slie was near thirty there 
was not a smarter woman in town. 

She stood before the giU-fratued looUiug- 
glass In the little chamber, and fastened her 
lace collar over the neck of her maroon 
colored dress, with a plain gold brooch, and 
began to think tliat she Iookc<I very well. 
Tlierc was a bright healtliy flush upon her 
checic, and lier eyes were full of light and 
beauty. 

She walked into ^Irs. Perkins’s sitting- 
room, and found her awaiting her with a 
smiling face. She thought th.at she must bo 
ifi a very good humor, but said nothing, 
allowing the good lady to smile as long am! 
pleasantly as she wished. 

She understood it all when supper time 
came, and Mr. Perkins entered followed by 
Mr. Perry. This was a well-laid plan to make 
tlio two become friends! 

Missllriggsbitberlips, and inwardly vowed 
that nothing should tempt her to give “that 
man " her liaml in friemlship. She hated 
him and always would. 

ife was placed directly opposite at tho 
table, and many times forced to pass tho 
biscuits, cakes or preserves, and Miss Ilriggs 
accepted llieni, altliougb she declared to Mrs, 
I’erkins after supper, that they nearly choked 
her. 

dJefore evening they botli irej’o persuaded 
to overlook the liorse and cow diflienity and 
be civil, and Miss Ihiggs was friglitencd when 
she round herself talking to him with easy 
•and pleasant fainiliarity. 

'Ihe parly was a success, ami although the 
sports were gcm;rally monopolized by tlio 
younger portion, they found room for the old 
maid and her enei))y, a)i(l sever.d times they 
foiiml themselves doing most ridiculous things 
in tiio way of paying forfeits. 

At the end of the evening Jillss Ilriggs was 
at the door ready to depart, when lie called: 

“Miss Pniggs, I am going viglit up your 
way. ^Y■fll you ride?'’ 

Would she ride behind that old horse, and 
beside that dDtestablD man? She was won¬ 
dering whetlier she would or not, when Mrs. 
Perkins came and triumphantly led her out, 
and packed Iicr into tho carriage. 


It was as dark as pitch, and they had to let 
the l\ovs<i go his own way, and find it tiio best 
l\c’could. Ho did so very well until they 
reached the cottage, and then ho was 
bewildered. ' 

Mr. Perry spoke, jerked the reins, but to 
no purpose. Ho then took out tho whip. 
■\Vhether liis natural dislike to tliat article, or 
the memory of the Indignities he had sulleied 
from the hands of the owner of tlie coUago 
overcame him it is hard to decide, but at all 
events he kicked up his heels, rail a few rods 
and fell, overturning the buggy ami its 
precious contents. 

Miss Briggs was up in n moment, unharmed, 
but Jlr. Perry was as silent as tlie grave. She 
ran shouting throngli the darkness, until Mr. 
Perry’s “ help” came out with a lanteVn to 
her assistance. 

They found the poor man half dead beneath 
tlic carriage, ami while Dan was at work, 
Jriss Ihiggs ran homo for lier oivn serv.tnt. 
After much liard labor tliey succeeded in ex¬ 
tricating him from the wreck, but ho was 
senseless, ami they boro him home ami sent 
for the village doctor. Upon esaminatiou 
they found his leg to^bc broken, and thus 
Miss Briggs’s enemy was at her mercy. 

The days and weeks that followed were 
di’eadftd ones to tlio i>oor sufiercr, but Miss 
Briggs never left him. Day and night sho 
stood beside liim, and licr little pUimp bands 
administered to every want. 

lie forgot the cow and his turnips. lie 
forgot the cats ami the canary. lie only saw 
a little patient woman, with a pretty msy 
face, trim figure ami tender hands, and— 
would you believe it? ho fell in iovo with 
lier. 

How could ho help it? Sho had sat by 
him through tho dreary days of pain, sho had 
brought him her preserves, her wine ami nice 
invigorating cordials. Sho had mado blauc 
mange and delicato custards, and in all 
probability saved his life. 

What could he do? Nothing but fall in 
love. 

“Miss Briggs!” he said, ono day when he 
was able to sit up. 

“Well, Mr. Perry?” 

“You have been very good to mo, and I 
feel as though I owe you a great deal.” 

“There! now stop right where yoii arc. 
You owe mo nothing.” 

“But would you mind if I trespassed a 
little further on your good-nature?” 

“ Not at all.” 
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“Well, Miss Briggs, will you lake mo In 
cliargo for tho rest of my natural life?" 
“AVIiatf” 

“Will you marry me? There 1’’ 

Miss Briggs bhisheil ami her answer camo 
thus: 

“I will marry you.” 

There was a wedding in church a few 


weeks later, and Mrs. Perkins prepared the 
wedding supper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry live In the hriclc house, 
and the cott.age is rented to a young man 
and his wife, to whom Mrs. Perry hoqueathcrl 
her cats and the canary. 

The m.astilT and the knock-kneed old horse 
arc with their forefathers. 
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MISS HOLLAND’S NAMESAKE. 

BT UBS, B, B. EDSON. 


“It seems like a terribly old-fasliloncd 
Dame, Charlie, and I have always thought I 
would have some pretty, graceful name for 
baby when she came,” the young, glrllsh- 
looklng mother said, with Just the faintest bit 
of a sigh, 

“ O, one soon gets used to a name, and I 
am sure there’s nothiug very objectionablo 
about ‘ Prudence.’ I am the last of* the fam¬ 
ily, and I know how pleased Aunt Prudence 
would' be to have her name perpetuated. 
She Is a peculiar woman—odd and whimsical 
to the last degree—but there Is a touch of the 
common weakness in her composition. I 
don’t want you to think It’s from any mer¬ 
cenary spirit. Belle.” And Charles Holland 
looked the Incarnation of disinterestedness, 

“O no, Charlie!” was the eager response. 

“ButI haven’t the least doubt but Aunt 
Prudence will glvo baby something handsome 
—perhaps leave her all her lino fortune. 
Aunt Holland Is very rich, you know, Belle,” 
a faint touch of pride In his tone. 


The thought ran through her brain—would 
Charlie be so anxious to name their little 
week-old daughter for his Aunt Prudence If 
she were very poor. Instead of very rich? 
But she banished it Immediately, for some¬ 
how it savored of treason to Charlie; and the 
twelve short months of their wedded life had 
been very favorable to the belief with which 
she began them—viz., that Charlie was but 
another word for perfection. 

“We might call her Prudle, I suppose,” she 
said, thoughtfully, laying her white lingers 
lightly against the little pink, velvety cheek 
on the pillow. 

“ Of course we could. Belle,” ho answered, 
eagerly. “ And wo ought to do the best wo 
can for her, for I’m only a poor fellow, with 
nothing but my two hands to depend on; 
and Aunt Holland might make a nice thing 
of It for our little Prudle.” 

A vivid blush shot Into the soft, waxen cheek 
of the pretty girl-wlfe. 

“I wish you wouldn’t speak of It In Just 
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that way, dear. I never saw year aunt, but 
It Is because I wish to please hcr~It must 
be so drcadrul to be alone In the World, as she 
Is, with no one to love and care for one—be¬ 
cause I hope that It will somehow make her 
feel less lonely, that I consent to this name 
foa our child.” 

“ You wont mind It after a little. Belle.” 

“Onol” smiling softly. “I shall love any 
name that Is hers I” 

And so It was settled; and two weeks after¬ 
wards Charles Holland wrote to his Aunt 
Holland, mentioning Incidentally that he had 
named his baby Prudence. 

Miss Prudence Holland received the tidings 
with great equanimity. The “ common weak¬ 
ness " attributed to her by her nephew cer¬ 
tainly did not lead her Into the manifestation 
of any very overpowering emotions. She 
read the letter through without moving a 
muscle, folded It with the quiet precision that 
characterized all her movements, and, open¬ 
ing the green baize door of the tall mahogany 
secretarle, laid It careftilly In one of the 
“ pigeon-holes.” One who did not know Miss 
Prudence well might not have noticed the 
faintest bit of an odd smile on the quiet face 
as it turned away from the secretarle. 

If Miss Prudence Holland was “peculiar,” 
she was also shrewd. She had not lived In 
the world forty-llvo years without learning 
that maiden aunts with comfortable fortunes 
were objects of special solicitude to their Im¬ 
mediate relatives. 

A week afterwards Charles Holland re¬ 
ceived a small package by express. Upon 
opening It, It was found to contain a string 
of gold beads, which Charlie declared he 
“knew by heart,” they having been his grand¬ 
mother Holland’s, descending IVom her to 
her daughter, with the family sliver and por¬ 
traits. Next he came upon a pair of silver 
spoons, marked with an enormous H, lu old 
English. The spoons were heavy and un¬ 
doubtedly valuable, but O, so terribly ancient 
and out of date I And the beads—they would 
bo like a mlll-stono about the little neck of 
his biiby Prudle. 

“To make it complete, she should have 
sent Great-grandfather Holland's portrait, 
taken In a bag-wig and knee-breeches. I 
wonder she didn’t I” Charlie exclaimed, 
angrily, tossing the family “heir-looms” upon 
the table. In a manner that betrayed a 
lamentable lack of veneration for ancestral 
relics. 

“But you haven’t read the note, dear,” 


Belie said, pleasfmtly. “ I don’t care anything 
about the presents, if she Is only pleased 
about our naming baby for her.” 

“I wish to goodness I hadn’t been sUch a 
fool as to do sol” he answered, savagely. 
“It’s just like Aunt Pruel I might*have 
known how It would bo. There, read the 
note—I shan’tl” tossing It Into her lap, and 
walking to the window. 

Belle’s soft cheek flushed painfully, and 
her fingers trembled a good deal over the little 
square note, with Its drop of green sealing- 
wax stamped with a crescent. She had 
never seen Charlie show so much 111-temper 
before, and she had very hard work to keep 
back the tears, and steady her voice suf¬ 
ficiently to read Aunt Prudence’s note, which 
was as follows! 

“ Nephew Chables,— Yours of the 10th 
lust, came speedily to hand. It being consid¬ 
ered customary to give some kind of a present 
to one’s namesake, and In order to relieve the 
anxiety which you undoubtedly feel concern¬ 
ing It, 1 hasten to send, as in my opinion the 
most appropriate gift, the silver spoons and 
necklace which were your grandmother’s— 
who also boro the name of Prudence—and 
most sincerely hope your daughter may make 
as worthy and exemplary a woman. Very 
respectfully, Prudehce Holhasd. 

“ P. S. I have not been In my usual health 
of late, and, knowing the great uncertainty 
of human life, had a will drawn up about 
three weeks since, bequeathing any little 
property I may have. Jointly, to thoAmerlcan 
Bible Society and the Home for Indigent 
Women. It has been my Intention these ten 
years to make this disposal of my fortune, and 
my mind Is greatly relieved now that It Is 
done. 

“ My regards to your wife, which I omitted 
In the proper place. I hope you are prosper¬ 
ing in your business, though I cannot help 
saying that. In my opinion, it would have been 
better to have waited a few years before bur¬ 
dening yourself with a growing family. But 
It Is your concern, not mine. P. Hd" 

There was an oppressive silence In the room 
after Belle had closed, broken presently by 
something that sounded wonderfully llk6 an 
oath, as Charles Holland strode out of tho 
room, closing the door after him with an un¬ 
mistakable slam. 

“ She didn't write as If she was glad tho 
least bit,” Belle said, dolefttlly. “ I wish we 
had named her Grade or Cone or—or tpost 
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anything but Prudence.” And she picked up 
the spooua and necklace, and laid them away 
where Charlie wouldn’t see them when he 
came In, Inwardly thinking how well they 
matched the staid, old-fashioned name. 

PlFteen years had slipped away, and the 
“Home for Indigent Women,” as well os the 
“Bible Society,” had had to look to other 
sources than Miss Prudence Holland’s for¬ 
tune for funds. Miss Prudence was still as 
straight, and her gray eyes wore as bright as 
they had been even at twonty-flvo. She still 
read without glasses, and there was only here 
and there a thread of sliver in her soft brown 
hair, which she Invariably wore in little puffs 
at the side of her face, as she had worn It 
since she was a young girl. A “French 
twist” at the back, confined by a massive 
silver comb, completed her coiffure. No one, 
not even her servants, ever saw her when it 
was not thus arranged, for Miss Prudence 
was very particular about her personal ap¬ 
pearance, and never came to the breakfast- 
table with uncombed hair. There w.as also a 
little of the old-time stateliness of manner 
about her—a sort of quiet dignity, that was 
in perfect keeping with the house and Its 
appointments. 

’The “ Firs,” as Miss Holland’s place was 
c.alled, was not, as you may Judge by the 
name, either a cheerful or sunny place. Long 
lines of sombre firs bordered each side of the 
drive loading back some twenty-live rods 
from the main street, their solemn spires 
straight and well-kept as Miss Prudence’s 
self. The house Itself was of stone—a great 
square, massive structure, unrelieved by gable 
or portico, and half-covefed with woodbine. 
The yard was enclosed by a high picket 
fence, and the grass was always smoothly 
kept, and the gravelled walk leading to the 
front door was white and even, and glistened 
when the sun shone on It like new-fallen snow. 
But never, through all the long summer, did 
so much as a buttercup blossom about the 
place. A quiet, shadowy greenness enveloped 
It like a veil. 

In doors there were heavy carvings, and 
antique mouldings. In black walnut and ma¬ 
hogany, and heavy satin papers In broad 
stripes of ohocolate and pale gray, and greeu 
damask curtains falling to the floor, and rich, 
substantial furniture, but all bearing the 
“ image and superscription ” of Miss Prudence. 

Miss Prudence Holland had eaten her 
usual eleven-o’clock lunch of coffee and 
sponge cake, and Susan was Just going out 


with the waiter, when her steps wore arrested 
by a little cough from Miss Prudence. It was 
a peculiar cough, and thoroughly understood 
by all the household. Susan Jones, who was 
a rather short, square-built, straight-np-and- 
downish Sort of a young woman, turned about 
on her heel, with military precision, bringjjig 
the toes of her shoes and one of her eyes— 
the other was a shooting star, confined to no 
particular orbit, but flashing upon one from 
unexpected directions—In exact range with 
the tip of Miss Prudence’s nose. 

“Has Mr. Wallingford returned yet, Su¬ 
san f" Miss Holland asked. In a tone so In¬ 
different that one who did not know her 
would have sworn that the question was 
asked out of politeness to her servant, who 
might possibly bo disposed to feel some 
slight interest in Mr. Wallingford’s move¬ 
ments, but which the mistress could not bo 
expected to share. 

“No mum; leastwise ho had not an hour 
ago, mum.” 

“ Very well, Susan. If the milkman calls, 
order twenty-five pounds of butter laid down 
fur me before the month Is out. And, Susan, 
I think we will have green peas for dinner.” 

“ Yes mum.” 

There was a moment of silence; and then, 
bringing back her eye that had been off on a 
little Independent excursion of Its own, 
Susan executed a backward movement, and 
Miss Prudence was left alone. 

“ There’s somethin’ up—she’s a deep one, 
but there’s somethin’ up,” muttered Susan, 
oracularly, pausing in the open door, and 
sending out her eyes in different directions, 
as skirmishers. “Every mornin’ for live 
moniln’s she has asked me if Mr. Wallingford 
was homo yet. Bless mo 1”—and she gave a 
sudden start, dropping a small crumb on the 
carpet, which she sprang forward and grabbed 
as If ft had been some terrible reptile that 
had escaped from confinement—“ bless my 
heart and life I if there isn’t Mr. Wallingford 
now I” 

As Susan hurried Into the kitchen, a gen¬ 
tleman came up the drive, walking with a 
firm, ringing step, that told, before one saw 
the broad chest and well-developed limbs, of 
perfect physical health. It was a rather dif¬ 
ficult thing to guess at Mr. John Walling¬ 
ford’s age. Ho might have been thirty-five- 
possibly more-but whatever his age, the 
vigor and freshness of youth spoke in every 
motion of the strong, lithe form. 

Miss Holland, looking by chance from the 
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window, snVilillti ooriilhg tip tiie S^ps,, A 'time. But tt-was no use; hot even licr love'; 
Ititlo fiiltit th^gti of coi6V;fllc^^^ nn' ih- Oould save " him. ; • 

slant in liet .ciiOck/ T^ion- slie went to 'tli’O liowevor,; during'wWctii';tliiie iitss'^'lEl6l|und .. 
door and met Jolm Wallln^ord Jnst ' ak' he neyerjeft hlm‘ for ah >titir| and ’lioV^ 
had lifted his hand to the'pondertitiy silver last wliti his' head on ihef bosom “and 
knocker, ' ^ hands olMpedln'hls.; 

Siisan Jones''stood iVaihed in' the hiill door Alter it was alloVer sheO'atno'ha'clc.hOnie, 
for fully a mlnutel so'completely p'aralyiied the same calin,"'gulat,‘di^lfled^wbtiian'(is 
was she by surprise. .Never before had'Mtss wfe. ''But WhlIo;'sho has many ild^nds,'she 
Prudenee been known to so'far forget her has but OhO'-intimate one,'nnd.that is'Jobh 
dignity as to hasten to the door before one 'Waillri^ord. She has never forgotten.” y ' 
had even iapped. ' ' ' ' .'Wlille the seirants dhns: gossiped in the 

' “You-can piek'tho'se peas lioW, Susan,” kIteb'eri,'John Wallingford bad'foliowcd Miss 
said Miss 'Holland, very quietly; and Sniah^ Holiand into the cast parlor, and takeit a 
brought suddenly to, as she expressed Iti a seat" 

“realisin’ sense” 'of her Impertlnencej has- . “Well, Johnf” she said. Interrogatively, 
tened out to pour her suSpleidns ilnto, tlie. “ I found It even worse than wcidieard,” he 
oars of Maria'BOnd, the general housekeeper, answered, gravely. ■ “Mr. Ijpliahd’s ami, as 
“Ideelare,lf Mlss'Ptudonco was fifteen or well aa his leg; IS broken,'and*the physlclah 
twenty years younger, I should think sho w^ says that With the best of success he caiiiiot ■ 
in love with hlml” sho added, after she' had hope to get tiiui out idless than six nionthS; , 
told her story. ' ■ ' ' and It'ls doubtful if ha gets to work before a ' 

“Oj jdon’t yon know? Why, Mr.'John’s year.” ' ' ‘ \ : ' 

father fell in love with Miss Prudence tvhen “ Has liembro'than one child?” ' 
she'was thirty years old. 'You seo It-was “Miss Holland, he has six.” , 

Just after she came hem, and ho was a wid- ; “ Prepbsterous 1 How did bo expect 'to fill 

ower, with Just this ono child—John—then so lilany mouths, 1 wonder?' Xdare shy he Is 

fbur or five years old. 'Miss Prudence was poor.” - ■ 

rather offish, and ho was a hotebloodod,lm- ' This Was’half question, half assertion.' 
petnous follow, and got jealous of a Colonel “I fancy he has lived prettf close tip to his 
Landor, who'was visiting His sister in the Income. His oldest boy Is-nearly fourteen, 

neighborhood, but who belonged in Virginia, and has already obtained' employment % 

Ho had tried for some time to bring niatters some sort of a factory, for which he IS to 
to a crisis, but she evaded It somehow; blit receive seven shillings a day.” ' • , 

ono night he Came tip'resolved to cbrao to, “But a family of eight persons cannot‘live 
some sort of an underStandlrig. He found bn seven siitlllngS a day,” Miss Holland said, 

Bandor there, but sllli Insanely insisted that In a severe, half-oflbnded tone. ■ 

Miss Holland Should leave her guest and'go ” I should say not,” dryly, 
to drive with him. She refused, with haughty "What does he sfay?” ‘ '• 

dignity, and he sprang Into the carriage'fin'd “ 6, a gbod many Impatient things.” 
drove fliribqsly awayi ‘Two hours later he “Vou know what I niean-^abput Mat, 
was'carried to-his home, bruised and'in- John.” And for tiie first time Mlss“HqIlalid 
aonslble. His horse had become unmaimge- Showed a Slight nervousness. ■ ■ ' 

nhlo, and ho had been thrown.'from the bHejS willing to consent, tipbii condition 
carriage. ■When Miss Holland heard lt, 6ho that yon pledge'yourself to proyldb 'for the 
turnedjust as white as death, and then she girl's fuiute welfare.' For her advantage, he 
pnt ondiei tilings and'weiit right over there, is willing to sacrifice his own feellngsl 'But 

He had comb to a llttl'o, but was delirious; ho saldj iieclde'dly, that for liptliltig more 

biitthefirstabundofiier voice'brought him than a preserit'living, with no provision for 
to his senSea My mother, who worked theiti the ftiture, he'should not corisertt'to (her 
then, aaUl It Was the most tilfectlng'eight eho coming; they would all starve together, first, 
over witnessed—she ,a clinging to Ills neck. Those'are his very Worils.” ' ‘ ' 

and beggliighim to live for her Sake. She “I dare sayi Charles always was' violent 
forgot all hor pridp and dignity, and Went and self.Wllled when a bof. I Iiad resolved 
down on her knees ahd' bogged his forgive- never' to help him, if he 'Snflbred ever so 
ness for her criyslty and'Coldness, assuring much, and I expected ho would come to some 
him over and over she had loved him all tlio such trouble. A hoy of twenty-one, . With. 
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nothing but hU day’s wages to depend on, 
has no bpslness to mari'y- In a few years 
there are half a dozen children, quite often a 
broken-down. Invalid' wife, whose health Is 
ruined forever by this early strain upon her 
nervous and physleal system, and then. If Ill¬ 
ness or misfortune stops the dally labor, the 
whole’ family are paupers, unless there are 
friends on whoso charity they can depend. 
But about Charles. When this—this girl 
was born, he wrote me Iramedhately that ho 
had named her for me. I saw through his 
policy at once, and resolved to punish him 
for Ills mercenary spirit. I e.xpected he 
would resent It.” And Miss Prudence 
smiled grimly, ns she thought of the spoons 
and necklace which she had sent the little 
Prudence for her name. 

She had only heard occasionally from her 
nephew since, but it was pretty certain that 
tho Indigent Mon (don’t print It Indignant) 
and the Bible Society would not get quite all 
of Miss Holiand’s property. But she wanted 
Charles tO: think ao,, and (hlly Intended to 
keep her little. secret. But there had a 
rumor.reaolted, her. that her nephew had 
fallen from the roof of a house he was build¬ 
ing, and broken his leg. This rather dis¬ 
arranged her plans, and resulted in her form¬ 
ing a now one. And so John Wallingford 
was despatched on a tout of reconnulssanee, 
with orders to offer, from her, her namesake, 
Prudie,.a home with her. 

“Mrs. Holland’s father has taken homo one 
of tl)p children, and her brother another, but 
only temporarily,” Mr. Wallingford said, after 
a littlo pause. 

“How does she .look—this girl?” Miss. 
Holland interrupted. 

“She is a real Holland, pride and all,” he 
answered, laughing. “ At first she declared 
absolutely that she would not come for 
twenty-five Just such fortunes as yours. But 
alter a littlo reficctlon she consented, upon 
tho same terms mentioned by her father. 
Otherwise she woidd go Into the cotton mills 
'to work.” - 

“ Cotton mills. Indeed I A Holland work¬ 
ing in the factories among tho foreigners and 
low, ignonant natives! I thought you said 
the girl had prldp 1” ■ 

Miss Holland was sitting bolt upright, her 
eyes flaming with ancestral pride. 

“So I did; but not a false pride, that 
despises any honorable labor, however me¬ 
nial,” Mr. Wallingford replied, his own eyes 
darkening a little. 


' “ButPrudencoBolland shqll not go Into 
one,of them, John Wailingfordl I wish you 
had brought tho girl back with ypu.” 

, “ I did,”:was the,quiet answer. 

“WhatP’ ‘ / 

“Miss PrudloHoliand Is with Auqt Annie, 
waiting for you to send for her, as 1 assured 
her you would tho moment you knew she 

was there.” 

“ TTou were quite positive, it seems,”, a little 
coldly. 

• “ My dear Miss Holland,” John8ald,comlng 
and sitting down beside her, “ I know your, 
heart so well, I dared promIse_1n, your name, 
I could not bear the thought of her going to 
the weary, tread-mill life of tho inllls mom 
than you, and something must bo done at 
once. With three taken put of tho family, 
and Frank’s wages added to the little tliey 
have, I think they will weather It quite com¬ 
fortably. . Now teli mo to go and bring"'her,” 
he added, smiling. 

“ You.would make an excelient diplomat, 
John,with your fine tact for finding out and 
flattering people’s weaknesses,” she replied, 
with a soltenlng face. "Perhaps you might 
as well go at once.” . , 

And so It came about that Pmdle Holland 
was adopted Into the family, of her great- 
aunt, and thus tacitly admitted heiress of the 
largo fortune, ndilch, through sljrewd invest¬ 
ments, had trebled luclf since the day when 
tho old Holiand estate was divided equally 
between Nathaniel and Prudence. Nathaniel 
had run his through beforp Charles was slx- 
■ teen, and, getting low-spirited, and finally 111, 
died before he was eighteen, leaving him 
only a few articles of furnltpre, out of an 
original fortune of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

With the advent of Prudlo came an alto¬ 
gether new order of things. Doors and 
blinds were thrown open, and the sunshine 
coursed through them. Curtains were looped 
back, and pots of flowers made their appear¬ 
ance In them, through some mysterious 
agency, of which Prudlo pretended to bo as 
Ignorant ns her aunt. Bouquets of cardinal 
flowers, meadow-pinks, and tire sweet, resin¬ 
ous blossoms of the wild azalla littered up 
the sofas and tables, greatly trying tho 
patience of Miss Prudence. 

All her life “ a romp had been her speclai 
horror; and ns she slowly, day by day, found 
tho conviction forcing Itself upon her that her 
namesake was one of those rude creatures. 
Miss Holland was actually felutwith dismay. 
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In the‘ meahtlma 'PriuUe had so Ingra¬ 
tiated herselfinto the good graces of Susan 
and Marla, and paftlcularly Joe HerrlcK, the 
coachman and man-of-all-wbrk,' that Miss 
Frudie was in imminent danger of hecouiing 
thereai mistress, iiistead of Miss Prudence, 
■who vaguely realised that the “sceptre was 
passing away from Israel.” 

“Aunt Prudence, Joe says Beauty would 
make a splendid saddle-horse for a lady,” 
. Prudle said, eagerly, coming into the parlor 
where that lady sat one sultry July afternoon. 

“ Indeed 1 Who, prayj asked Joe Herrick 
for his opliilon ?” bending her keen eyes on 
the brigiit, flushed face of her namesake. 

“O, Ididl 1 have been wild for a gallop 
over these smooth, hard rocks ever since I 
came. Now all I want is a saddle and—” 

“Which you will not get,” was the quiet 
interruption, in Miss Hulland’s firmest and 
coolest of tones. 

“They are not very costly—at least I do 
not care for a costly one-and you may take 
it out of my allowance for dress. Please, 
auntie I” And two white, dimpled llttio 
hands were folded on Miss Holland’s lap, and 
a sweet, sunny face, wltli eyes like great 
velvet pansies, was lifted coaxingly to hers. 

For, on Instant Miss Holland’s resolution 
wavered, but only for an instant. 

“ It is not tho expense; it is the disgrace 
of having you scouring the country like a 
wild creature. I don’t see, Prudle Holland, 
where you get yom' tastes from. Tlio Hol¬ 
lands, certainly, wore all real gentlewon^en, 
and you are a natural-bom rompl It would 
bo much more to your credit, and certainly 
more ladylike, were you to spend your even¬ 
ings with Mr. Wallingford and myself, con¬ 
versing on some sensible and rational topic, 
instead of climbing rocks and tramping 
through the woods and meadows after weeds 
and nasty littery mosses, that keep the house 
untidy all the time. To a young, unformed 
character like yours, the conversation and 
companlqnshlp of a roan like JohnWalllng- 
ford Is of Incalculable value.” 

“Aunt Prudence, I wish you would, never, 
mention John Wallingford’s name to me 
again 1 I hate perfect people I” Prudle cried, 
with cheeks aflame. 

Then, chancing to look up in tho great' 
gilt-framed mirror, she grow instantly white 
os death, and, bursting into tears, made her 
escape through a side door. She had seen, 
beside tho reflection of her own flushed, 
excited face, tho surprised, grave face of John 


Wallln'^ord, with a pained look in the eyes, 
that haunted her for wCeks. 'He had been so 
kind and thoughtftil always for her comfort,' 
ho'w could she have spoken so rudely? But 
then-Aunt Prue was always quoting him, and 
“If'there'was ahy pne'she thoroughly de¬ 
tested, it was one who set themselves up 
for a model,” she said, with flashing eyes, 
atid took greater pains than before to avol^ 
Mr. Wallin^ord ^lien he called, nntil Miss 
Holland reprimanded her again, and this time 
with more severity. ' 

It seeniied John Wallingford’s' fortune to 
overhear all the unpleasant things Prudle 
ever said of him. Hehad been out of town 
with his pi-etty span-of nillk-white carriage-' 
horses, and coming hack just at-sunset,, 
thought he would ride over to tho Firs and 
ask Miss Holland and Pnidle to'ride wilh 
him. It was only a ‘ common, neighborly act, 
he said to himself; and yet, as he rode up the 
long drive, he was conscious of a strange 
sensation of excitement andi nervousness, 
qulte'new to his' experiences^'■ The windows' 
were open, arid, without wishing It, he heard 
the conversatlori between Miss Holland, dhd 
her niece. If he had ever doubted Miss Hol¬ 
land’s good opinion of himself, he was assured 
beyond cavil of it now. But it was not-that 
which he held his breath to hear. Ids brown 
eyes darkening and dilating under the low¬ 
ered lids. 

' “AuntHolland,” came In a clear vibrant 
voice, “ I came here at your own Invitation, 
and at your command, I am ready to go hack, 
Perhaps I had better go back, and let yon 
bestow your treasure where your heart is. 
lam sorry I cannot fall down and worship 
your Idol—this modern Solomon—but I can¬ 
not, and will not I I believe I hate the very 
name of Wallingford, synonym as It Is for all 
tho goodness, and wisdom, and virtue under 
the sun 1” 

John.Wallln^ord stood an jnstant holding 
the rein he had Just unbuckled in bis hand, 
then, mechanically, like one whoso thoughts 
are not with his work, he drew It through 
tho burnished sliver rings, and buckled it 
again, got In, arid drove quietly back, the 
sombre shadows of the flrs felling on jhis 
heart like some heavy, impalpable pall. 

It was more than a week before he werij 
over to the Firs Ogairi, and then at the special 
Invitation'of Miss Holland, whOso blrthday’lt 
was. He cotlld not refuse without wounding 
her; but In the Interlm'since his last' call, ho 
had thought tho matter well oven^not a 
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pleasant tasb, by the way—and resolved to he 
indifferent to the caprieious moods of Miss 
lloiland’s namesake, and as far as possible to 
her presence. It is the easiest matter in the 
world to make resolutions; the real dlDlcully ■ 
is to carry them out in practice. John Wal¬ 
lingford found it so. 

Pnulie had that morning .received a letter 
ft-om lier mother, saying that a letter had 
come to them through ■ the niail, the post¬ 
mark on it being quite illegible, contiiining 
two bank notes of one hundred dollars eacli. 
They were utterly at a loss to account for it, 
not knowing of any friend who would be 
likely to do such a thing. It came to them 
as a gift from Hoaveni and as such they 
accepted it. It relieved them from all anx¬ 
ieties foi' the future, and would float them 
into smooth water again; for the physician 
said ho should have his patient out by Sep¬ 
tember, if ho gained • as r.apldly as ho had 
done. 

A sudden thought flashed into Prudie’s 
brain. Who but John Wallingford could 
have sent the money? Who but he knew 
just tlio amount of their income and small 
savings ? It must have been ho, and he had 
taken this anonymous method of tendering 
them assistance, so as not to wound their 
pride or delicacy. It w.as just in keeping 
with the chivalrous character of the man, 
too. At this point, she did what appeared a 
most irrelevant thing. Slio throw herself on ■ 
(ho bed, and, burying her face in the pillow, 
cried as though her heart would break. Half 
au hour later, Miss Prudence found her still 
weeping,' though less violently, and, after 
trying in vain to discover the cause, went 
down stairs in disgust. 

SIlss Holland was alone when Mr. Walling¬ 
ford came', and, notwithstanding his resolu¬ 
tions, ho kept llnding himself continually 
wondering if Prudio would carry her dislike 
for himself so far as to absent herself from 
her aunt’s birthday dliinor. But lie wits 
taken quite hy surprise, when, some fifteen 
minutes before the dinner hour, Prudio came 
softly into the room, and, with a pretty hlush, 
c.ame up and offered her hand. Such a soft, 
fluttering little hand as it was, tool John's 
fine resolutions, arrant cowards that they 
were, took instant flight, leaving him utterly 
/lors lie combat. But his conqueror was very 
m'agnnuinious, and took no undue advantage 
of his helpless condition, which, paradoxical 
as it may scorn, only increased his help¬ 
lessness. 


Through the diimer-hopr, and through, all 
the long, pleasant evening,. Prudio sat .very, 
contentedly in the parlor, and Joincd’ ln the 
converaation with ease and gracefulness. 
She was, moreover, very cordial and suave 
towards Mr. Wallingford; not grave and 
stately like her aunt, but in her own pretty, 
lulinitablo way. 

A few evenings later John called to find 
Miss Holland in a high state of perturbation. 
Site had absolutely forbidden Prudie’s riding 
plans, and had utterly refused to buy the 
coveted saddle. What, then, w.as .her aston¬ 
ishment, not to say anger, when she espied 
that headstrong damsel going towards the 
stable tugging an old saddle which slie had 
discovered among the rubbish in the garret, 
and whlcli had lain there perhaps a century. 
It was precisely at this Juncture of affairs 
that John Wallingford appeared on the scene. 
Ho knew, by the firm closing of the lips and 
the slightly dilating nostrils, that Miss Hol¬ 
land was more disturhed than usual, hut ho 
apprehended no serious result from, this 
clash of will. Indeed, he was conscious, just 
then, of very little Interest in anything save 
the pretty picture over which tlio goldening 
August sunset fell in shimmering waves. 
This was the picture: 

A whltcly gr.avelled • roadway, a broad¬ 
leaved, massive sycamore, with green mead¬ 
ows rolling away boy.ond, and a little in the 
foreground a tall, slight, graceful figure, in 
some sort of a trailing robo of dead black, 
brightened by a tiny sacque of scarlet cloth, 
a black riding hat, with long, floating plumes 
of flame-color, matching the sacque admir¬ 
ably, .and a pretty, dollcatc-lhnbed, cdal-black 
horse, upon whoso back Joe Herrick was 
carefully .ad)nstlng tho antique s.addle. A 
moment, and she c.ame up, p.ast tho window 
where tliey stood, and, like some bright- 
winged bird, shot into tho shadow of the 
firs. 

Mr. Wallingford was idling over tho morn¬ 
ing paper, seeing str.ango visions of scarlet 
plumes and floating robes in tlio sobdl' column 
of “price current” on which his eyes rested, 
wdion a message was brought in from tho 
Firs. "Sliss Holland wislied to see him 
without delay." Ho throw down Ijho, paper, 
and overtook Joe Herrick about ten rods 
from the hoiiso. 

“No one ill, I trust?” ho said, apprehen¬ 
sively, noting tho strange look On the fellow’s 
face. 

“God only knows 1 She might ha’ been 
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and gone may or got arowned, or been ab¬ 
ducted by somebody or something. O Lord I 
And to tlilnk that on’y last night she rode 
away so gay, lookin’, for all the world, like a 
Baltimore oriole, only a great deal prettier, 
and—” 

“Hushl” And a hand, with the strength 
of Iron In Its grip, came doWn upon rfoo Her¬ 
rick’s shoulder, making him wince with pain. 
“ Tell irie the facts. Leave your own specu¬ 
lations Out altogether. Howl” 

“ Why, Miss Prudle Is missing 1’’ Here Ills 
voice faltered a little. “,Tou see; the old' 
lady didn’t want her to ride, and she was Just 
wild to. After she got back last night there 
was some words between them, Susan Jones; 
who has an ear as well as an eye out In all 
directlohs, says. This mornlh’ she didn’t, 
come down to breakfast, and I reckon Miss 
Holland was just a little grouty, arid thought 
she might, stay till she got ready to come. 
But Susan’s eyes make nothing of going 
through keyholes, and in one of their 
rambles —” 

“Be quick, will yon?” And Joe’s natural 
loquaciousness received another check by 
the “turn of the screws,” as he afterwards; 
designated it, “on his shoulder.” 

“ And there was nCbody there, and nobody 
hadn’t slept In the bed noway, not at all,” 
Joe added, cOuftisedly, without much regard 
to rhetoric. 

“And since?” 

“Why, nothin’, only she’s more overcome, 
and stirred up like, than I ever knew iier to 
be afore, and says right off, ‘Send for Mr. 
Wallingford, without an instant’s delay!’ 
Them’s the very words, sir, and I came right 
off, without any more questions, but It’s my 
opinion—” 

What his opinion was, John Wallingford 
did not wait to hear, but, with a few swift 
strides, reached the house, and entered, at 
once. Into the presence of Its nilstress. He 
w.as hardly prepared for the change which a 
few hours has wrought. Miss Prudenco had 
never looked her sixty years until now. She 
had been weeping, ho saw at a glance, and 
her old-time stateliness and dignity had 
utterly deserted her. 

“ Dear Miss Holland,” ho said, pityingly— 
his heart had been a little hard towards her 
before ho saw how completely she had broken 
down—“ command irie in anything. I am 
wholly at your service. Shall 1 go to Man¬ 
chester? It is most likely she has returned to 
her father’s, if she went of her own accord.” 


“Site didn’t.'John; J drove her awayl I, 
who loved her as i did my own life!” she 
cried, In a voice sharp with omdtlon. 

“Calm yourself, niy dear friend.’' It will 
all Conie out right In a few days,'l do not 
doubt.” ' 

But though ho spoke thus bravely, his own 
heart was heavy with a dull, dead pain. Was 
It-all from sympathy for his fHend? Ho 
dared hot answer his own quesiidn; remem¬ 
bering howsho had'disllked and avoided him, 
he d.ired not aSk It again. And then she was 
so young—barely sixteen—and ho Was thirty- 
four his last blrthdriy.' Ho had tieVer reallzeil 
that he yvas so dld'bofore; had, lii fact, never 
thought.of the matter particularly, the years 
had been so full of thought, ahd labor, and 
enjoyment.' : , , 

When, two days after, Wallingford, rapped 
at Charles Holland’s door, he more than half 
expected Prudio would answer the summons; 
and when ho heard a light stop in the hall, 
the lips under, the blonde: mustache grew 
pale, and a strapge tremor ran along his nerves. 

“Mr. Wallingford 1” 

Mrs. Holland spoko In a tone of surprise, a 
quick shadow of appreheiislon clouding her, 
face. I Wallingford saw it, and the hope he 
had, indulged of finding Prudle safe with her 
parents.went suddenly out. 

“Isn’t she here—your daughter,Mrs. Hol¬ 
land?” he asked, hurriedly.. 

“Prudio? O Mr. •'WallingfordI has any¬ 
thing happened to pry darling? 'Toulookso 
grave, it frightens mol”,her soft,eyes, so like, 
Prudie’s, fllljng with tears, i' 

“ Miss Holland loft her aunt’s bouse two 
nights ago. Wo fully expected to find her 
with yon. Thdro was somo little trouble .be¬ 
tween them, and Miss Holland said some 
harsh vyords to Prudio, which she most bit¬ 
terly regrets now.” 

“But are you sura she left voluntarily?” 
visions of murders and abductions, floating 
wildly through her brain. “ It was not at 
all like Prudle, and I know she would have 
come directly to us If she had been free to 
choose.” 

“ She must hayd gone Intentionally, for she 
took a portion of her clothing. Besides, pie 
station-master at Raeburn, three miles frW 
the Firs, says a young girl, carrying a largo 
valise and a p.aper p.ackago,.came into tho 
depot very early, and took the first train cast. 
Which left shortly after six o’clock. Sui)- 
posing she had come directly to you, wo 
made no effort to trace her further.” 
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Charles Holland’s anger against bU aunt 
was terrible at first, and tbon bo broke quite 
down and cried like a child. The mother 
was more calm, but there was a pained, 
frightened look in her face that was even 
more pitiful to see. She thought far less of 
the trouble that had been, than of that which 
might come to her child. Poor little Prudle I 
astray in the great world, with only her help¬ 
lessness and Inexperience, what could save 
her from certain shipwreck? And Bella 
Holland closed her eyes with a shudder, but 
atasl she could not shut the picture out. 
Day and night for a week It haunted her, and 
then there came a note from Prudie. It was 
mailed in Boston, but the letter itself was 
not located. It ran: 

“ Deab Mamma,— I am safe and well, and, 
better than all, independeftl I suppose you 
have heard that I ran away from liaebnrn, 
and the fortune which was suspended like a 
sword over my head, continually. If auntie 
had been poor, I think I could have loved her 
very dearly. I hope she will find somebody 
to inherit her fortune better eontent than I 
to be a charity child. Tell dear papa that ho 
lieed not feel anxlpus about getting to work, 
for I am going to work for him now. I am 
going to vlndlcilte my right to my name, and 
be a marvel of pntdence. But, mamma, you 
must not try to find me, because I am deter¬ 
mined not to he found 1 Some day I’ll come 
back, but not yet. Don’t let her know I have 
written you, nor—nor Mr. Wallingford, either. 
Please be very careful about his finding it 
out in any way. Your loving FnUDiE." 

And with this they were forced to be con¬ 
tent, if not satisfied. Charles Holhand would 
have carried out Prudie’s request to the let¬ 
ter, but when John Wallingford came again, 
at the end of two weeks, looking Jaded, and 
worn, and disheartened, and told of the 
places he had visited, and the hundred of 
miles lie had travelled In search of the miss¬ 
ing girl, and of Aunt Prudence, who had 
been III in bed nearly ever since the myste¬ 
rious disappearance of her namesake, re¬ 
proaching herself constantly for being the 
cause of her ruin—for Miss Holland had, like 
a great many people I know, the most ready 
and unwavering faith in human wlckedneas 
and depravity, and honestly believed poor 
Prudle had goiio straight to destruction— 
when, I say. Belle Holland heard the pitiful 
story, and looked In the grave face of John 
Wallingford, guessing, with womanly intu¬ 


ition, a little of the story it told, her heart 
melted in pity, and, notwithstanding Prudlo’s 
charges and' her husband’s disgiisty she' 
showed liiin the letter. 

“Thank God 1” ho said, fervently, and got 
up and walked to the window—a little un¬ 
steadily, Mrs. Holland thought—whore; ho 
stood so long a time that she got nervous, and 
went over and laid her hand on his arm. 
Ho started, and colored painfully. “I for¬ 
got,” ho said, apologetically. “I am sorry 
that I have,:by ray Interest, forced you to 
reveal the secret she did not wish me to 
know. I think, however, that it is no imore 
than Justice that Miss Holland should know ' 
that she is safe, feeling as she docs about it. 
Poor child 1 ' She need not fear that I will 
persecute her by seeking her out against her 
wishes,” ho said, sadly. 

“I don’t think Prudie meant it in that way, 
Mr. Wallingford. I think it was because she 
feared Aunt Holland would learn whatever 
you knew about it. I cannot imagine what 
should make Prudle go away In such a 
strange manner. She was always proud, but 
never high-tempered; and she was so de¬ 
pendent, and clinging, and affectionate al¬ 
ways, too. It seems as if some perverse 
spirit took possession of hci; the moment she 
left Manchester. I think time will exorcise 
it, however, and I confidently expect she will 
come back to us before cold weather,” she 
said, hopefully. 

But the leaves on the hillsides were aflame 
with crimson and gold, and still she came not, 
nor any tidings of her. By-and-by great 
trees stood out against the sky like giant 
skeletons, and prophecies of snow filled the 
frosted air, and the earth grow desolate, and 
the pulse of Nature beat with slow, fitful 
throbblngs, but still she came not—no, nor 
any tidings of her. 

Charles Holland hod got out too soon, had 
suffered a rehapse, and there was now little 
hope of his getting to work before spring,; 

At the Firs, matters had settled back pretty 
much into the old grooves, save that the 
mistress oftoner appeared in dishabille, lying 
sometimes for whole days on the sofa with 
her hair unbrushed, a thing which had never 
been known before. The white hairs had 
grown strangely plentifiil, too, and the sliver 
comb showed far less distinctly thau it used. 

It was so terribly still tliere that Susan 
Jones said “ one might as well bo without 
ears; there was nothing to hoar from morn¬ 
ing till night.” Indeed, a sort of hush, a kind 
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of patneil sllqncp peemed to hare settled sud¬ 
denly do\yii upon the place, and even Joe 
Herrick lost bis loquaciousness, and grow 
moody and glum. Mr, Wallingford was: at 
home but IjtUo, pressing business having sud¬ 
denly developed Itself. He can} 0 ;hQnio,,at 
his Aunt Annie’s urgent request, to, spend 
the phrlstmas holidays, He had lived In his. 
aunt’s family ever since the death of his 
father. Scarcely, however, were the holidays 
ended ere the spirit of unrest again possessed 
him. Tills time he was possessed to go to 
Massachusetts. He tried to assure himself 
that the fact of Friidle Holland’s letter being 
mailed in Boston bad notliing to do.with it, 
and that if be should meet her. in the street 
he should simply say, “ Good evening. Miss 
Prudle,” and then walk carelessly, on, He 
had cousins in Lawrence whom he had not 
seen for years,,. What more natural than, 
that he should remember them at this season, 
anddesiro to visit them? He was feverishly 
restless till he got started on his Journey. 
Haeburii was sixteen hours’ ride from Boston, 
where, notwithstanding his baste to meet his 
relatives, ho tarried three days, a vague, un^ 
defined hope, which ho would , not acknow¬ 
ledge even to himself, struggliug in his heart. 

It was the evening of the ninth of January 
—that never-to-be-forgotten January in the 
history of Lawrence—when ho arrived at his 
cousin’s. The greetings were warm, and the 
evening passed pleasantly; yet he was all the 
time conscious of a strange feeling of restless¬ 
ness, and long after the town was wrapped In 
silence and sleep, ho paced his chamber, a 
strange fever burning In. his veins, and It was 
near daylight when he fell Into a light sleep 
which was haunted by strange, startling 
dreams. The sunshine helped. restore the 
. tone of his spirils, but ho was still conscious 
of an incxplainable undercurrent of excite¬ 
ment; and, though ho walked through the 
streets, and visited various places of Interest 
with his cousin, it never quite left him. 

They had just passed down the street, and 
his cousin had said, “ We will visit the mills 
to-morrow,” when a crash like a hundred 
tiiunderholts came tearing through the air; 
and thenj following thO' Instant's hush that 
succeeded it,' the . cry rose from, every 
direetiou; 

“The Pemberton Mill has fallen In, and 
hundreds are crashed in the ruins 1” 

John Wallingford had worked bravely for 
a good hour, doing good service in the work 
of removing the wounded, when, chancing to 


look across, a jawnl.nggulf of broken timbers 
and cruslicd maclilnory, he caught the fiutter - 
of a scarlet plume, the wind that swept 
tlirough the. building swaying it, against a, 
white, ghastly cheek., How he. crossed the . 
mass of debris he never could quite toll; but 
one. thought filled his consciousness—sAe 
was tliere. Wounded, perhaps dead I 
With the: strength .of a madman', ho 
wrenched away the holts and timbers that, 
held her,and, clasping her In his arms,sprang: 
with her to the ground, a good fifteen, feet. 
Tlie shock restored her to consciousness, and, 
witli a little cry,'she put botli arms about 
hts neck, aiid burst into a low, soft, noiseless 
weeping. . 

A carriage was summoned, and, with her 
still in bis arms, he got in and was driven to 
his cousin’s house. That she was terribly 
maimed, he was quite sure; and ev’en after 
the surgeon assured him that she was only 
badly bruised, but that no bones were 
broken, nor in fact any serious in|urj sus- . 
tallied, he - could hardly believe ^the good 
news, and he waited Impatiently to see her, 
to assure himself of Its truth, , 

“O Mr. Wallingford 1 I did not deserve 
that you should risk your life, as ,tbe doctor; 
says you did, to save me,” she orled, trying to 
rise, but falling back, faint ftnni. tlie exe.rtlon, 
as he came into the room for. the first time 
after she was allowed to see company. 

“Prudle, my life Isn’t worth so very much 
that I should hesitate about risking it for any. 
one; but to save you i-r-O child I Itseeinsnow 
as If I had been born .and lived all these years 
just for this purpose,” 

“Don’tl” she said, putting out her hands 
deprecatlngly. “Ihave been so proud and. 
wicked. I saw It all then; it came to me like 
the lightning’s flash—that It would have been 
a just recompense for my waywardness and. 
folly If I had been taken out as some of the. 
poor creatures were,” she said, with a strong 
shudder. , 

“You mustn’t excite yourself so,” laying 
his fingers on the feverish pulse, wliloh, 
strangely enough, beat only the foster for the 
light pressure. 

“ I want to 'ask .you to forgive me for being 

here, Prudle.” .‘ l 

“Forgive yoni” the velvety eyes flashing 
wide open. 

“ I read the letter you wrote your mother. " 

I did nottuean to persecute you by forcing 
myself upon you, little girl. If I had found 
you in those days when I sought for yon, I 
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only Intendud restoring you to your friends, 
and then going away where yon would not 
be troubled by tbo sight of uie. I loved you 
too well to pei-seeute you, Prudle.” 

. “ Mr. Wallingford—John I”' Her voice was 
low, scarcely above a whisper, but' breath¬ 
lessly eager. She had raised heiself on ono 
elbow,and her eyes shone like stars. “Do 
you—I mean did you ever—ever caro for— 
for Hie?” a sudden wave of color surging to 
her temples. 

“I loved you the moment I saw you—I 
have loved you every instant since with added 
intensity. But I knew long ago how hope¬ 
less it was; I saw how you shunned me, and 
I heard you tell Miss Ilolinnd—” 

“Don’tI” in a little sharp whisper; and all 
the bright color faded, and she fell back Ou 
the pillow, with closed eyes. 

“ I’rudle, don’t over think anything more 
of what I said. I was a brute to speak of 
this to you in your weak state. I am sure I 
didn’t jntend to. Look up alid say you for¬ 
give mo, a'nd I will take myself off.” 

“But I want to tell yoli something, first,” 
sho whispered, with a little shy smile. 
“Onco there was a very foolish, wayward 
little girl-au Ignorant, uncultured, hoyden-' 
ish creature, who was so presuuiptUous as to 
love a man who was ovorytlilng' that was 
wise, and good, and pure. And this llttlo 
girl was so ashamed of herself for loving this 
man, of whom she was no more worthy than 
she was of a crown, that she grew angry with 
hciself because sho could not help it. And 
sho believed all tho time, too, that ho looked 
upon her as a silly child, and quite despised 
her; and that made her desperate, I think, 
and sho grew wickeder and wickeder every 
day, until slio thought sho could not live 
there any longer, whore she heard his praises 
—not half what she thought, though, in her 
own heart—every day, and so one night, 
when sliO was wrought up to a lilgh pitch of 
feeling and excitement, a few exasperating 
words touched tho magazine, and she was 
whisked away in the—the—explosion 1” 
struggling to finish tho sentence, against tho 
passionate flood of caresses and kisses that 
threatened to annihilate her. 

“ I’ve one more confession to make, John. 
tVhou mamma wrote mo about that; two 
hundred dollars, I knew it was you who sentlt 
at once, and I was so angry that I had spoken 
as I had to aunt about you—but you know 
now what made me, dear—aud so ashamed of 
myself and our poverty, that I resolved that I 


would pay you back'tlio money the ilrst op^ 
portunity I had. I thought I could save it 
from my allowance; but when I went away— 
and that was one reason why 1 went as I did 
—I resolved to Work until I had earned' 
enongli. I had already got fifty dollars—” 

“ Prudie, listen to me,” ho interrupted. “ I 
never sent your father money, nor CvOr 
he.ard of it before.” 

“ Who could have done it, then f” 

“I think it was your Aunt Ilolland; It is 
mai-vclloUsly llko her way of doiiig things.” 

“And I treated her so ungratefully 1 O 
John! do you bellevo she will over forgive 
me f” the pretty eyes filling with tears 

“ Dear Prudie, slio has always taken all the 
blame on liersclf. Sho is a noble woman, 
despite her little peculinvlties.’” 

“ John, do you believe I shall bo able to go 
to Kaebnrn this week?” she asked, eagerly. 

“I thought perhaps you would' like to go 
to Manchester first.” 

“No. 1 can write to mamma, telling her 
all—and you, John, you must write, too—” 
blushing a little—“but auntie,! must go to 
horl I guess I can go by day after to-mor¬ 
row. I don’t bellevo I can wait longer.” 

If I was to tell you that Miss Prudence 
Hollaud laughed, and cried, and kissed her 
protty namesaire all in a breath, you would 
doubtless say it illy comported with the 
stateliness and dignity of which I Iiavo said 
so much. It did not, I will ;admlt, but sho 
did it, nevertheless, as Susan Jones, who was 
in tlio kitchen, but who had one eye in tho 
parlor, could testify. 

“And you are going td'msfry John, ho 
tolls me,” she said, the next morning. “ It is 
just' what I prayed for,t and tried to bring' 
about, but I believe I bluiidercd.” 

“I’ll never leave yda again, deaf Anntio 
Pruo, never. Does John know that, do you 
think?” Prudie askeil, laughing.. 

“ I never intended you should. I told John 
so last night. I don’t believe in early m'ar-' 
rlages, but as John-says, ho is old enough 
for both; so next September, when your 
seventeenth birthday comes round, I think 
we will lot Iiim coma hero and live,” smilingly.- 

“Auntie,” said Prudio, suddenly, “did yon 
send papa some money last summer?” 

“Perhaps I did, child,” with a little touch 
qf her old dignity. , “There ,aro also five 
tlionsand dollars in the bank for him; but 
tho rest I gave to my little namesake when 
she was less than a month old, though no¬ 
body but my attorney over knew it before.” 
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MISS INMAN’S MANTLE. 

BY LOUISE Din>EE. 


Theiik had long been a vaeancy In oni- 
school, and Maigaiet and I were quite de¬ 
lighted, when, not iong after the conimence- 
inent of the spring term, an eiegantly-dressed 
ladycamo to place her niece under ourciiargo. 
We were not particularly prepossessed in the 
lady’s faror, for siie seemed a coarse and 
ratiier iii-bred person—a lady in dress only, 
tiiough sbo was very pompous in manner, and 
was apparentiy dctcrniincd to awe us witii 
her grandeur. But our purses were very 
short just then, and iier offer to pay the 
young lady’s board and tuition in advance 
was very giadiy accepted by us, though it was 
quite an unusuai w.ay of doing with our 
patrons. 

" It wiil save so much trouble,” said she, 
grandly. “ I dislike to bo contiuualiy attend¬ 
ing to little bills.” 

“But,” said Margaret, hesitating a little, 
“ what if the young lady should not like us 
well enough to remain hero for that length of 
time?” 

“0, there will be no trouble about that!” 
said site. “She has scon the place, and 
admires it extremely. Tlicn wo have heard 
much of the high cbaracter of the school, and 
the kindness and cfllclency of its proprietress,” 
she added, graciously. 

Then she gave us sundry charges concern¬ 
ing her niece, who was sometliing of an 
invalid, and was coming to us more for the 
sake of enjoying our secluded and healtliftd 
home tliaii tliat of improving her mind. Her 
nerves were disetised, and she must bo allowed 
to do as she was inclined to, even if her in¬ 
clinations led her aw.ay from her boolis 
entirely. Site was passionately fond of music, 
and wislicd to perfect herself on the piano. 

There was a great deal of curiosity and 
eagerness displayed among the girls when wo 
informed them that noon that we wore to 
Iiavo a new pupil; a strange face among tliose 
svlilcli Iiad grown so familiar would create 
quite a sensation, and all that day tliere wtis 
somotldng to wonder about—an expectation, 
that broke pleasantly tlio monotony of school 
life. Wo wore able to tell her name, and that 
licr homo was at the Soutli, but nothing 
further; her ago her aimt h,ad forgotten to 
mention. 


“ Laura Inman; that’s quite a nice-sound¬ 
ing name, isn’t it?” said Beth Briglit, with 
an air of grave criticism. “I wonder what 
kind of a girl she is—nice or stupid I I can 
decide tliat question in my own mind at tlio 
first glance, however.” 

“So can I,” said Dolly Wayne; “but siio 
can’t join our set, any way. A stranger would 
spoil everytliing.” 

“Well, don’t refuse before she asks for ad¬ 
mittance,” said Helen Bradford, one of those 
outside the charmed circle, with a scornful 
curl of her lip. 

“I wonder if she knows anything,” said 
Virginia Weston, who was always leaning 
over a book, with her left hand pressed 
pensively against her bump of ideality. 

“Well, whatever else she is, I hope she 
isn’t very pretty, and isn’t a flirt, either, else 
sire’ll steal my dear devoted away from me,” 
said mischievous Kitty Estcourt, dancing 
about In the hall with a great deal of clatter 
of the lieels of lier little red slippers. 

Margaret looked a trifle vexed when this 
last bit of conversation reached her ears, for 
slio understood very well that the gentleman 
whom Miss Kitty saw lit to call her “ dear- 
devoted,” was no less of a personage tlian tlie 
modest and martyred young writing-master, 
who looked, surrounded by our queens of 
mischief, ns if ho expected to bo eaten up 
every moment, like the fly in the spider’s 
parlor. I tliliik that starvation must have 
stared him in the face, else ho would have 
resigned ills situation long ago; for he h.ad no 
peace of his life while ho w.as at Laurel Bank. 

“I liopo she wont be a madcap,” said I, 
laughingly, as I rang the bell to call our stray 
flock into the schoolroom again; “wo have 
too many of those on our hands now.” 

I waited with as much impatient curiosity 
to see the new pupil as did any of our restless 
girls, I think. I liardly know why; for,judg¬ 
ing by tlie appearance of her aunt, one would 
have imagined her to be anything but inter¬ 
esting. But, someway,! had drawn a picture 
of her in my mind that was very pleasing—a 
bright, dark, oval face, with wide, velvety, 
Soutliern eyes, a rich Southern bloom on tlio 
full cliccks, a sauey, sensitive little nose, and 
the rarest and reddest of all laughing little 
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mouths. And I should have been really 
disappointed if I had found her to be plain 
and coarse, tliougb on some accounts I bad 
not counted it particularly desirable to have 
very fascinating pupils, and neither had Mar¬ 
garet, I am sure; for more than ono of sucli 
bad caused us trouble by flirting with our 
susceptible nephew Julian, who was a poor 
artist, and had neither time to flirt nor means 
to marry. Ho w.as an orphan, and fate had 
east him upon our hands when he was'a aveo 
bit of a boy, and as ho was now the only male 
member of our family, all that was left to us 
that had youth and brightness, and a genius, 
witlial, we clierlshed him as the apple of our 
eye, and strove as anxiously to guard him 
from tile fatal disease of love as many doting 
parents strive to guard their children from an 
attack of the me.aslcs or scarlet fever. He 
understood the state of our feelings on this 
subject, of course, and took great pains to 
tease us by continually painting portraits of 
handsome Miideliue Forster, exchanging kill¬ 
ing glances with merry Kitty Estcourt, in our 
presence, and hiding rings of Madeline’s 
bright yellow hair where ho knew we should 
be sure to come across them. After all, 
Jtdian w.as a very troublesome comfort. 

With the next niorning appeared our now 
pupil. I saw the carriage roll up tire avenue, 
and ran out to meet her on the steps. But 
whore was my piquant little face, with its 
ripe Southern bloom? l^i its stead appeared 
ono listless, and sallow, and weary looking, 
without a sliadowof bloom, or tlie least girlish 
dimple. When she lifted her eyes, however, 
1 found tliat tliey were not unlike tlio eyes I 
had been fancying, wide, and dark, and 
splendid; and though there w.as a sad, 
anxious look in their deptlis, tiiey were as 
briglit as stars. Her little figure was wrapped 
from top to too in a great, gorgeous Indian 
slnawl, tliougli it was the sunniest and balm¬ 
iest of all May days, and she wore great, 
barbaric lioops in her tiny ears, a glittering 
gold band drawn througli lier dusky hair in 
front, and looked for all the world like some 
quaint little Indian princess. 

“Bear mel’’ said Margaret, when Miss 
Inman liad been shown to lier room. “ Did 
you ever see such an odd-looking little thing? 
How old slioiild you imagine lier to be ? I 
could liardly tell wlictlier she were a child or 
a woman.” 

“ I thouglit her face looked ratlier old, she 
is so tliin and sallow; but then she was 
dressed so queerly, one could hardly tell what 


she was like,” said I, laughing nervously; for 
I felt as if tliere was something uncanny 
about her, someway. 

Slie begged to be allowed to remain in her 
room that day, as she was very mucli fatigued 
with her long journey, and of course we gave 
her permission to do so. She appeared down 
stairs at tea time, liowever, looking little re¬ 
freshed. Tliere were dark lines around her 
eyes, and her lips were very pale; but thoro 
was a nervous, flickering flush on her clieek, 
and lier great dark eyes wore a restless and 
feverish brightness. She wore a purple dress 
of some rustling, silky material, and a fanciful 
little mantle, of rainbow colors, about her 
shoulders, whlcli slio drew about her closely, 
saying she was cold, the same barbaric car- 
rings, and a golden comb in her loosely- 
knotted hair. And all the girls were awed 
by her beauty and splendor. Slio was liaiid- 
some, certainly; but how absurd it was for 
her to dress in this way at a country 
board ing-sehooll 

“Isn't she splendid. Miss Linden?” said 
Dolly AVayne, dancing up to my side. “And 
isn’t! the diamond ring she wears magnificent? 
I wonder if she’s engaged. She looks quite 
old, doesn’t she ?” 

The young ladies at Laurel Bank were not 
supposed to think niiich about beaux; but 
they did, tliough Margaret had fallen into the 
habit of frowning at the mere mention of 
them, and made believe that there were no 
such things in the world. And in truth they 
were rare in our secluded region. It w.as 
really startling—with the exception of Julian 
and the writing-master—to see a gentleman 
promenading tlio streets in the vlcluityof the 
seliool. 

“Miss Inman may be twenty,” said I, In 
reply to Miss Dolly’s question. “I sliould 
hardly imagine her to bo over that age.” 

“ Well, isn’t that old ?” said she. “ I slian’t 
be at school when I’m twenty, I’m sure.” 

“ Who’s looking forward to such a venerable 
age?” said Julian, strolling into the room just 
in time to hear this last remark. 

“Why, I was saying that I thought Miss 
Inman looked rather old to be a schoolgirl. 
Look at her and say if you don’t agree with 
me. But she’s so handsome, so interesting I 
I think she’s like the heroine of a roniaiice. 
You must paint her picture, Mr. Searlol” 

The chandelier had just been lighted, and 
hliss Inman sat in tlie full blase, the gorgeous 
folds of her Indian mantle trailing to the floor, 
her little Jewelled hands folded idly in her 
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lap, and her wonderAil eyes raised so as to 
show Mieir full splendor, and Used intently 
on one of Julian’s pietures—a bit of tropical 
landscape, wliicli wo considered remarkably 
fine. 

“Do you see her?” whispered Dolly. “Sbo 
seems to bo wonderfully taken with your 
picture. Now isn’t she splendid, pray ?’’ 

“ Is she Cleopatra or Uelen?’’ said Julian, 
laugidngly. “If I don’t paint her, I must 
paint lior mantle. I wonder whore she found 
anything so magniilcent. What a curious 
blending of colors 1” 

“Yes,” said Dolly. “I suppose she must 
have any quantity of money. She’s an 
orplian, you know. Slio looks melancholy 
enougli, too, but slio’s dreadfully cold, and 
proud, and reserved. I’m sure I shan’t like 
her. I am glad she Is here, thougli, for I like 
to look at her. I never saw any one so hand¬ 
some before. You liaven’t said what you 
tldnk of lior, Mr. Searle.” 

“But 1 am looking at her mantle,” said he. 
“That ontshlnes everything. It Is like the 
drapery whloh I have seen in old Oriental 
pictures.” 

Dolly ran away pouting, and Miss Inman, 
rising from her seat, walked slowly down the 
long room Into the little music-room beyond, 
where Margaret was playing on the piano. I 
say walked; but her walking wiis more like 
floating. She moved with an indescribable, 
undulating motion, more like the soft drift of 
a thistledown in the languid summer wind 
than anything else I could Hiiuk of. The 
rich fringes of her mantle swept the floor, and 
how that wonderful bit of apparel sparkled in 
the light, as if precious gems of every variety 
were Interwoven amid Its silky threads, the 
skillfully blended colors were so dazzling 1 

Julian followed her with eyes that spoke 
their delight, and I dp not know when ho 
would have looked away If I had not startled 
him by speaking suddenly in his e.af. 

“A strange flglire to be in our little school, 
isn’t she, Julian?” said I. “I shall certainly 
put a stop to this absurd dressing.” 

“ I don’t see why you should do that,” said 
ho, half pettishly. “I don’t call it absurd. 
Where in the world did you pick her up, 
auntie? What eyes she has I and do yon see 
how she wears that mantle?” 

I told him all I know of her, but ho was so 
absorbed In watching her movements, that I 
think ho heard hardly a word of what I was 
saying. 

“ Her mantle Is superb, and she has rather 


handsome eyes; but I should advise you not 
to fall hopelessly in love with them at once, 
Julian.” 

It was Wednesday evening, and on Wed¬ 
nesday evenings there Were no study hours. 
We gave our pupils permission to use them 
as they liked, and they usually collected in 
the gr eat drawing-room, orro arrd all, sittgirtg, 
and darrclrrg, and chatting, arrd playhrg ort 
the piarro, urrtil the bell rarrg for rctirhrg. 
That rright every one seemed unusually 
merry, and Miss Inman was g.ay with the 
rest. Her sallow cheeks flushed Into the 
deepest rose bloom, the haughty lips were 
dimpled with sitrilcs, and her voice rang out 
ns sweet and silvery as silver bells. lu a llttlo 
while she did trot seem like a stranger at all, 
but as if we had knowrt her n lottg time. 

“Ilow deceived I was hr her at lirstl” I 
thought. “ I fattcied that she was so reserved, 
arrd proud, arrd mclattclioly; but now sho 
seems to bo just the opposite of all this.” 

But in spite of everything, the artxlous 
look remained, even when sho was Innghlttg 
gayly, and when there was a little hush in 
the room, arrd Margaret cotnmcitccd playittg 
otto of Beethoven’s sweet, pathetic sonatas, 
her face settled into the old sadness. I could 
irot help watchhrg her every movement, there 
was soraethitrg so strangely fascinating about 
her; arrd so, too, did Julian, though he wrts 
deeply engaged in conversation with Madelhto 
Forster. 

But sho seemed to bo entirely unconscious 
of our gaze, and tapped with her restless little 
foot to the time of the music as unconcern¬ 
edly as if she had beetr quite by herself. Arrd 
wherr Margaret had ceased playirrg and arose 
from tiro piano, sho took her place and dashed 
iirto a sparklltrg saraband, ns if she wished to 
counteract the spell that the raourrrful musio 
had cast over her spirits. It was like a great 
flood of silvery laughter thrlllhrg amid the 
stars arrd perftrmes of a tropical night. It 
brought vivid color into tiro cheeks of our 
restless girls, arrd set them to dattcing from 
orro end of the room to tiro other. 

“Ahl” said Juliarr, with a little sigh of 
delight when it was finished. “You sing, I 
am sure. Miss Irrman?” 

“Sometimes,” shenrrswered; brrtshewasrr’t 
in a mood for singing then. 

The evening paper, datrrp from the press, 
was lyirtg on the table, arrd for want of some- 
tlrlrtg better to do, Dolly Wayne took it up 
arrd began to read aloud fronr its pages to tiro 
group of girls gatbored about her lu the wlrr- 
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dow-seat. Miss Inman Bconied to give one 
ear to tlio reading, tliougli Juilan was talking 
to her, and her hands were still wandering 
over tile piano keys. 

“Now listen, girls 1” said Dolly, after going 
tliroiigh the shocking details of a murder, to 
whicli her audience had listened witli tlie 
strange fascination sucli horrors always exclto 
in young minds. “ Here is something quite 
romantic: 

“A Missing Biude.—L eft, her home, 
secretly, March Ist, Eleanor Marchmont. 
Slie is twentyKmo years of age, is sliort and 
sliglit of stature, lias a dark, brilliant com¬ 
plexion, and very briglit, dark eyes. Is somo- 
what reserved in manner, and lisps slightly 
in speaking. She was to have been married 
on the morning following her flight, and took 
with her two largo trunks prepared for a 
bridal tour to Paris. She is subject to fits of 
insanity, and was Insane without doubt at tlio 
time of her strange departure. One thousand 
dollars will be paid to whoever will give any 
clew to lier whereabouts, or information con¬ 
cerning her whicli will result in her rcstor.a- 
tion to Iier distracted friends. 

“Address, Jose Henihques, 

“ Havana, Cuba.” 

Miss Inman’s fingers grew suddenly still In 
the midst of an elaborate trill, and—was it 
only a fancy of mine, or did slio turn as pale 
as deatli for a breatlilng space, tlien ns sud¬ 
denly flusli into tlio deepest crimson again 
from brow to chin ? Ami w.as it only through 
my vivid imagination that I saw that strange, 
startled look in her eyes? I thought that it 
must liavo been afterwards, for in a moment 
she was toying carelessly witli a cluster of 
hyaclntli bells that drooped from a vase on 
the piano, and making a merry little speech 
to Julian. 

Meanwhile tlio girls wore talking and won¬ 
dering after their merry, sclioolgirl faslilon 
over tlie strange advertisement. Julian had 
not heard it, and Margaret Wiis absorbed in a 
book, and I liad my little fever of curiosity 
and suspicion all to myself. I wondered that 
the girls did not think to compare the de¬ 
scription of the missing bride to Miss Inman, 
it suited lier so exactly, if you miglit call tlie 
slight hesitation in her speech a lisp, and 
there was certainly an air of mystery about 
her. I could not keep it out of my mind all 
that evening, and after Margaret and I had 
retired to our own room I spoke to her .about 
it. But slio only laughed at me. 


“ How full of fancies you are, Ruth I” said 
she. “ If It were Dolly Wayne or Madollno 
Forster who was Imagining such romantlo 
tilings I should hot be so much surprised, but 
for a sensible sedate lady of your years it is 
too absurd. Wliy, Eliza Brooks answers to 
tliat description as well as Miss Inman; she 
is sliort and slight, and has brilliant dark 
eyes. As for the lisp I never discovered it at 
all in the speech of either. Wo know ns little 
of her history, too, .as of Miss Inman’s. Why 
is it not as likely to be one of the young ladles 
ns the other?” 

“ Well,” said I, growing red with vexation. 
“You will see wlietlier 1 liad any foundation 
for my suspicion or not, sonictlme perhaps. I 
think we never should admit a pupil into the 
scliool without satisfactory references.” 

“Probably Mrs. Inman would have given 
tliem if we had mentioned the subject to lier, 
and if she had not I don’t see liow wo could 
have afforded to be very fastidious just now. 
I am very well satisfied, myself, at any,rale, 
that Miss Inman is n lady, and liave no fears 
that she will ever cause us trouble. Does slio 
appear to you like an insane person, Itiitli?” 

“ It’s of no use for us to talk about it, Mar¬ 
garet,” said I, impatiently. “But I tlioiiglit 
at fli-st and think still our now pupil’s ways 
are very strange.” 

“I see nothingstr.ango about her but her 
dress, and tliat is not so remarkable, only wo 
are so unaccustomed to seeing anytliiiig fan¬ 
ciful. Southorn people are always ratlier 
gaudy in theirdastes.” 

Here the conversation ended, but I could 
not got asleep for a long time witli tlieso 
fancies, as Margaret chose to call tlicm, in 
roy brain, and when I did at last drift away 
into dreamland I carried them with me. 

Margaret seemed to have forgotten all 
about them the next mornliig, mid I tried to 
forget it, also, but they would haunt mo 
tlioiigii I did not feel like mcntioiiiiig tlio 
subject .again. Miss Inman appeared at the 
breakfast table, quite briglit and merry, and 
looking quite like other people. In a siinplo 
cambric dress, a knot of scarlet ribbon at her 
throat, the only ornament slio wore. 

Slio thouglit Laurel Bank the prettiest 
place in the world, she said, and was quite 
sure she never should be homesick there, and 
rattled on in a pretty, ontliuslastlc, childisli 
way, which quite bewitched Margaret and 
pleased us all. She had very quick, nervous 
ways, and started violently at any sudden 
sound, oven at the light tinkle of a bell. Mar- 
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garet noticed that herself, and Beth Bright 
said to mo that afleriiooii; 

“ Did you ever seo any one ns nervous ns 
Miss Inman Is?” 

But then didn't her aunt Inform us at first 
that her nerves were disordered ? and Miss 
Plummer, our drawing teacher, had the same 
habit. It was nothing so very extraordinary, 
after all. 

As days passed on Miss Inman grew moro 
and more into the good graces of everybody. 
She was as gay as a bird, though not quite ns 
happy, I thought. Wo had all learned to know 
her familiarly as Laura, and It seemed V017 
pleasant and natural to have her there, 
though she still clung to the generous mantle, 
trailing it over the carpet, on chilly cveidngs 
with the air of a princess. Julian was de¬ 
lighted when she wore it, for ho was lost In 
admiration of It, and still more deeply lost In 
admiration for the wearer. 1 fancied Madeline 
Forster exhibited strong symptoms of jealousy, 
and disapproved of Miss Inman highly, 
though none of tho other girls were disposed 
to agree with her. 1 was fond of our new 
pupil, myself, though I still kept thinking of 
that advertisement, laughing at myself at tho 
same time, for being so foolish. She talked 
of her homo so naturally, and with the ex¬ 
ception of this exceeding nervousness there 
was nothing In any degree uncommon in her 
manner. She seemed to have nothing to 
conceal, and looked into your face with the 
wlmsome trustfulness of a child. She wished 
to take lessons In painting dnd Julian was 
eager to receive her as a pupil. How he neg¬ 
lected his studio In town in those days, and 
what long lessons he gave Laura those gay 
Juno mornings I And still she was a strangely 
long time In painting tho tiniest bit of a 
picture. It was exquisitely fine, to bo sure— 
a strange dazzle of sunset color over a group 
of chalky clillk—but it was the work of 
months. Tho summer term closed before It 
was finished, and all our pupils save her had 
scattered away to their various homes. She 
was to remain with us during tho whole vaca¬ 
tion, her homo was so far away, poor thing 1 
and then, as she had no parents and' no 
brothers or sisters, and her aunt was boarding 
In New York, there was no one to receive her 
had she been inclined to go there. 

Julian was in high spirits, and though 
Margaret and I wore continually Inventing 
little plans to prevent It he and Laura were 
very often together. Tho painting lessons 
were not dlscontluucd, but took up the chief 


part of those golden holidays, then between 
sunset and moonrise there was always a long 
walk to be taken through the sweet Jasmine 
scented lanes that ran in every direction 
about Laurel Bank, or a sail amid the little 
silvery, birch-covered Islands in the river, 
through dim starlights or soft misty darkness. 
Either Margaret or I accompanied them, 
usually, It is true, but they were ns oblivious 
of our presence evidently ns they would have 
been of a ghostly moonbeam in the stern of 
the boat, and had all the light, happy talk 
and sweet silence to themselvesi 

“How delicious this is I” said Julian, on 
one of these nights, resting on his oars for a 
moment to listen to tho slow, sleepy song of 
the waters amid tho shoreward reeds. 

“ Yes,” said she, in a tone full of regretful 
B.adnes 3 , “ if it would only last 1 if we could 
only float hero forever 1” 

Julian started, and I could see his face flush 
through the darkness, but ho made some light 
reply ns if he had not noticed the dreary sad¬ 
ness In her voice, though he could hide tho 
pkssion in his own. 

Julian had no moro boyish confidences for 
his maiden aunts. Ho avoided seeing us 
alojie, and when, occasionally, Laura kept her 
room of an evening ho suddenly discovered 
that there was some painting that must bo 
done In his studio. He was passionately fond 
of music, and had once listened with boyish 
delight to Margaret’s playing, but now ho 
heard It with evident Impatience; but when 
Laura played he was In raptures. 

“Julian,” said 1, one evening when he rose 
abruptly just as Margaret was beginning to 
play. “ You used to delight in that sonata. 
How many times Margaret has saf up Ijalf 
the night to play it to you, when you had a 
headache I Miss Inman’s fingers seem to have 
stolen the spell now-a-days.” 

“Aunt Margaret plays beautifully, I know, 
AuntButh,” said he, “but her fingers only 
play over the keys—Miss Inman’s drop fire.” 

I laughed, but was still so full of vexation 
that I could not speak, and he blushed like a 
girl for he was rarely betrayed into mention¬ 
ing even Miss Inman’s name to us. . 

“I wish that girl had never entered these 
doors,” said Margaret, bitterly, when the door 
had closed after him. 

And I echoed tho wish with all my heart. 
And yet what fault could we have found with 
her? What had she done to oflbnd us? It 
was only that she feared for Julian, and that 
she had stolen him aw.ay from us. We felt it 
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very Imrcl and found It Iniposslblo to preserve 
our old uiaiiiier of familiar kindliness towards 
her. Perhaps wo were not aware to what an 
extent we carried our reserve and coldness 
towards her, but Julian grew quite savage 
over it, and reproached us with the utmost 
bitterness, for being unkind to Miss Inman. 

“ What has she done tliat you should treat 
her in this way?” iie asked, iooking aimost 
tlireateningly at Margaret. 

“In wiiatw.ay?” said M.argaret, shrugging 
iier shonidors voxedly. “Julian, it seems to 
mo tliat you are altogctiier too much exor¬ 
cised about Miss Inman.” 

Wliereupoir ho broke into another storm of 
roproaciies wiilcii were really overwiielmlng. 
Noltiier Margaret nor I was able to say a 
word in our defence. 

But it quite touciied my iieart to see iiow 
pale and unliappy she was growing to look. 
Sire began to avoid Julian, too, lost interest 
in tiro painting, and looked lonely and listless. 
I.tlilnk slio know wiiat wo felt as well ns if 
wo had told lier all our tliouglils. As for 
Julian lie was perfectly unbear.ablo, so restless) 
and moody, and irritable. If ho spoke to 
citiier Margaret or mo it was only a grnlf an¬ 
swer to some question of ours. He would r i- 
maiu in his studio tlie day long, but I could 
never find tliat he accompllsbcd anytliing in 
tiioso solitary iiours unless it were to spoil tlio 
clear plate glass of the long window with 
sombre figures In black paint. AVo sighed for 
the old days of silly flirtations with Madclino 
Forster and Kitty Estcourt. 

Before tiie warm woatiier w.as fairly oyer 
ho opened ids studio in the city .again, and 
was away bright and early In the morning, 
and did not make his appearance at Laurel 
Bank again until late in the evening. In tho 
meantime Laura worked at the music as if 
her very life depended upon It; at all hours 
of tho day and very often tlirough the even¬ 
ing the tinkle of her piano sounded through 
tho house. When scliool opened again and 
the otlior pupils came back, she kept quite as 
mucii by herself and seemed to have no 
desire to associate with any of them. 

Julian was painting a Cleopatra, and 
borrowed Miss Inman’s mantle to imitate, in 
tlio drapery wliich was to fall about licr 
superb slioulders. 

“I sliould like it so much, if you are sura 
you will not miss it for a day or two,” said 
he, “ and no harm can come to it In my 
studio.” 

Laura was sure tliat she should not miss it. 


but still I fancied that she hesitated a littlo 
in her reply. 

“ Why can’t you paint it hero, Julian ?” 
said I. “ What if something should happen 
to it ill town.” 

But Julian only looked vexed, and Laura 
assured liim tliat slio was perfectly willing 
tliat ho should take it in town, and keep It as 
long as he liked. 

I was sorry, however, when I saw it folded 
up re.ady for him to take. I had a presenti¬ 
ment tliat somctliiiig w ould come of it. 

“ You don’t know what a sensation your 
mantle created. Miss Inman,” said Julian, two 
weeks afterwards, when ho c.ame home early 
and found her standing with mo on tho 
piazza. “And here it is. Aunt Buth, nil safe 
and sound; you will feel easier now. I’m 
everlastingly obliged to you. Miss Inman, and 
wben are you coming in to see my Cleopatra? 
Sbo’s gorgeous enough, I assiiro you, with 
your splendid drapery over her shoulders.” 

“Tlien the pictiiro is finished?” said she. 

“ 0 yes, two or three days ago, and I havo 
forgotten to bring homo tlio raaiitio until now. 
Yon must excuse mo. Miss Inman. I hopo 
yon haven’t missed it.” ' 

“ O no indeed. But about the picture—Is 
1 , Ts it on exhibition, now?” sho 

asked. 

“Yes it is on exhibition, and you must 
como and seo for yourself wliether it Is good 
or no. Every one admires tlio drapery, at 
least. One gcntlcnian wlio camo in to-day 
was wonderfully, taken wltli It, and asked so 
many questions about it that I sliowcd him 
tlio mantio itself. lie was a singular sort of 
person. I took him to bo an actor, and you 
should havo seen how delighted ho was with 
it. I slionidn’t wonder if ho should bo out 
hero some day offering you a fabulous price 
for it, to use In stage costumes. -Ho would if 
he dared, I know. He asked mo who owned 
it, and where you lived, when I told him that 
the owner was a lady friend of mine, and ho 
asked questions in such a geiitlemanly, iin- 
qucstionliko way tliat I gave him all tho in¬ 
formation ho desired, before I thought wliat 
I was doing.’’ 

“Very inquisitive,” said Miss Inman, 
frowning. “ How did ho look—like a gentle¬ 
man, or what?” 

“ O yes, I think so. I really did not notice 
him much. He had a slightly foreign, accent 
ill speaking, and, now I think of it, rather a 
Spanish looking face. I don’t believe ho In¬ 
tends to steal the mantle. Miss Inman, but if 
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I wore you I should keep it always uiulerlock 
and key,” lie added, laugliingly, 

Miss Imnan’s face "Iiad grown as white as 
the Imndkerehief she was twisting in her 
restless fingers, and she leaned heavily against 
the railing as if for support. 

“Wliatis the matter?” said Julian, with 
alarm. “Are you ill, Miss Inman?” 

“Mo, it is nothing,” said she, the color com¬ 
ing back to her checks again. “I think I 
practised too long to-day; I felt a sudden 
pain. I am going to take a walk and that 
will restore mo to myself entirely. That is, If 
Mlsa Liudcti will give me permission to do 
so,” she added, looking at me. 

“ But it is nearly dark,” said I. “ You can¬ 
not walk far before it will be quite so, and 
besides tliat the tea bell will ring in five 
minutes.” 

But she was determined to go, and» though 
I feared slie was unable to walk at all, to go 
alone. In a half honror so, however, she ap¬ 
peared again, looking very bright and seemed 
to be in iilgh spirits. Her fatigue and pain 
were all gone, si\e said. Tlie air and exercise 
had acted like a charm upon her. Never had 
1 seen her more brlDiniit and blithe than she 
was tlie little wliile she remained with us 
that evening. But to me there always seemed 
to be an undeicurrent of sadness in her gay- 
ety, and now it impressed me painfuliy. 
Julian basked in it delightedly, however, and 
everything seemed quite like old days. 

“I’m going to play for you now, Mr. Julian,” 
said she. “I know you woidd like to hear 
me. I haven't played for you for so long.” 
Aiid she cast a sort of triumphant, defiant 
look over her shoulder at me, as without wait¬ 
ing for him to speak she seated herself at the 
piano and dashed oft' that same sparkling 
saraband that she played on her first evening 
at Laurel Bank. Then she played something 
that I never heard before—strains full of 
throbbing passion ami a sadness like death. 
AVo each felt its spell ami sat bi'eathlcss until 
it sobbed itself into silence, and rising sud¬ 
denly she flitted like awraitli outof the room. 
Julian stretched out his arm to detain her, 
but she did not heed him, and 1 iieard iier on 
tlic stairs humming blithely a bar of the 
saraband* 

The next morning Miss Inman was missing 
lit breakfast time, and I sent a servant to her 
door to inquire the reason of her absence. 

“The young lady isn’t in her room,” she 
said, appearing again down stnir^, “She’s up, 
thongb, her bed is all made and everything.” 


“Strange 1” said Margaret. “Isn’t sho 
walking on the piazza with Julian ?” 

But no^ she was not with Julian, neither 
had she been seen by any one during that 
morning. 

With a strange, tremulous feeling I left the 
tabic and went myself in search of her. I 
found that slie was not in her room, truly, 
and I was startled on entering the door to see 
its bare, untenanted look. She usually had it 
stresvn with gay wearing apparel, and dainty 
toilet articles, but now there was not so much 
as a bright ribbon peeping out anywhere. 
Even Margaret would have been satisfied 
with its orderliness. Then suddenly I noticed 
that lier large trunk wliich had been stowed 
away in one corner of tlie room had been 
taken away, and when I opened the closet 
door I found it quite empty, though still redo¬ 
lent of the subtle perfume that was always 
floating about Miss Inman’s garments. TIio 
bureau drawers were in Uic same bare con¬ 
dition, and the little toilet table was stripped 
of all its dainty trinkets. I remained fairly 
motionless with surprise for some minutes. 
^Vas Miss Inman a witch, ami.had she flown, 
trunk and all, through the keyhole, noiseless 
ami invisible? or when could she have left so 
ill the dead stillness oC the night without puu 
knowledge ? Margaret always slept with one 
eye open, the slightest creaking on the stair¬ 
case disturbed her, and Miss riuimner, who 
slept ill the little room over the front door, 
was famous for hearing every breath that 
stirred in the corridor. It was certainly the 
strangest tiling tiiat ever happened. 

Wlieii I recovered myself a little I hastened 
to call Margaret, who came directly, with an 
anxious, startled look in her face, as if sho 
expected to hear of something terrible. 

“ It’s nothing,” said I, “ only Miss Inmau 
has vanished, trunks and ail!” 

“Vanished?” she exclaimed. “What do 
you mean, Hath?” 

I pointed silently to the bare closet, and 
tlie empty drawers. 

Margaret opened her eyes very wide, and 
stood speechless in the middle of the room. 

”lt was very windy last night, 1 recollect, 
now,” said I. “The blinds and doors kept 
slamming, and the tree branches outside 
creaked so Biat ono wight hwvo made a good 
deal of noise unheeded.” 

“ But it seems impossible that those great 
trunks could have been moved without the 
knowledge of any one in the house. What 
could have been tlie cause of such a flight? I 
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can hardly believe my own senses,” said 
Margaret, nervously. 

“Margaret,” said I, “do you remember that 
advertisement in the Post? I believe that—” 

“ O don’t let’s talk about it,” said Jlargarct, 
hurriedly, “and we must keep it all a secret 
IVom the other pupils if we can. ^Yhat will 
Julian say? Tlie poor boy is really in love 
with her. I’ve scon it this long time.” 

Julian said nothing when Margaret told 
Iiiin the strange stof}*, but he looked as if he 
had been stunned by some sudden blow, and 
' could not recover from the shock. 

Put two or three days afterwards when I 
found him pacing slowly np and down in the 
depths of the twiliglit garden ho tnined tome 
suddenly and said: 

“Aunt Itutii, I thiidv my taking Miss In¬ 
man’s mantle into my studio brouglit snmc 
trouble upon her. Now I think of it that 
artful-looking Spaniard who was so much in- 
teiestcd in it behaved strangely. It was 
tlu'ough fear of finding her out that she left 
us so str.angely.” 

“ Put wliat could he have to do with her?” 
said I, wonderingly, though I had the same 
buspicion in my own mind. 

“ How can I toll?” said ho,hotly. “It’s all 
very strange! All I ki^ow is that Jliss Iniiiaii 
is an angel, and if I have to search the world 
over ril search unPl 1 find her, for I always 
suspected that she had some secret trouble, 
and I may be able to help her.” 

“ Pul why didn’t she confide in ns, Julian ? 
she knew that we wore her friends, and—” 

“Confide ill you?” repeatod Julian, bitter¬ 
ly. “Yon and Aunt Margaret watched her 
cotttinually, witli ns cold and suspicious eyes 
as if she had been .a tbiof or insane j)ei>on. 
And she felt it, loo. And how you both be- 
liaved if you saw us logelbor fora momeiitl” 

1 saw that it wotdd do no good to talk to 
Julian, and after that the name of Laura In¬ 
man was meulioued no more at Laurel 
Pank. 

Put we were sorely Ironblcd on Julian’s ac¬ 
count. Julian ill whom we had talceii such 
pride, for whom we had cherished such high 
liopes. lie neglected his pnliitlugs entirely, 
Ihougli he liad been so eager to finish the 
picture he ivas at work upon f<»r the winter 
exhibition. lie packed his brnslics and every¬ 
thing away, closed bis studio, look the little 
money which his fatlier left him, and wc had 
hoarded for him so carefully all those years, 
and v.TUt wandering away, nobody knew 
whither. All wc could say was in vain. He 


declared that he was ill ami needed change of 
air and scene, and besides that liow' could ho 
expect to bo anything of an artist before he 
had seen anything of thcw'orld? He must 
see the rich skies of the tropics, their clear , 
emerald seas and wondci'S of blossom and, 
fruit, tlie frozen splendors of the far North 
and the rolling prairies of the West. 

Three yeai’s passed away, and at quiet 
Laurel Pank it was the same as of old. It 
WHS spring, now, and tlie liill was rosy with 
budding laurel. Thrushes sang in the velvety 
larches, and the piazza was tlironged with 
groups of eager girls who would fain have 
thrown their books aw’ay and sauntered out 
into the perfumed sunshino. 

Julian w.as still absent, and w'e only beard 
from him at rare intervals, but our minds 
were growing to bo quite at rest concerning 
him for he had opened a studio at New 
Orleans, and liad painted one or two pictures 
that were quite famous. Wc^^had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his name in the papers fre¬ 
quently, and rejoiced that hope had not told 
us sucli a false story of his future, after all. 
Put wc were so anxious to see him, so anx¬ 
ious to liave him home again after his long 
absence! Put he never spoke of coming to 
us, ill his lettei'S. He had been across the sea, 
taken a peep Into almost every clime, and was 
now in his own country, once more, and we 
both felt hurt (^largaret and I) tliat ho de¬ 
layed so long about visiting Laurel Pank. 

One night, Just on the verge of June, how¬ 
ever, Margaret came home from hortwiliglit 
walk, flushed and excited, with a letter in her 
liaud. It was from Julian, and dated at 
Havana, Cuba. Only a brief note, and ran 
thus: 

“3IV Dkarust Aunts:—I only write to 
tell you that I am coining home, ami that 
somebody else is coming with me—my wife. 

I made a vow when I left Laurel Pank that I 
never would return without her, and I have 
found lier at last ami am rejoicing. I know 
you will give us a fond welcome, and have 
bright lights in the windows on the evening 
of the tenth. Yours, Jui.iAX.” 

Wc waited with the most eager impatience 
for the evening of the tenth. It seemed as if 
it never would come, but it did at last, the 
balmiest and stillest of June evenings, dim 
but fi)r a few mist-veiled stars, and troops of 
flickering fireflies. We made all the halls ami 
every window gay with ligiPs; even the 
ancient chandelier in the dining-room, which 
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hftd not been nsod for yoara, was set a tw’inklo 
over the table, and Its niys (lanced on the 
damUcsl fensl that ever was spread there—a 
perfect glitter of frost, and silver, and wine, 
and heaps of roses over everything. 

Both Margaret and I gave up all hopes of 
new spring dresses for the sake of procuring 
it. But was it not for Julian? Our Julian 
still, though wc could not approve of, and 
wondered much at his proceedings. 

We had not heard the sound of carriage 
wheels on the grassy avenue, and before I 
knew it I was clasped in somebody’s arms, or 
rather arm, for lie had one about Margaret 
also. 

“Julian!” weboth exclaimed, in a breath. 
“ O Julian, welcome home!” Then, peeping 
over his shoulder I espied a little, bright, 
dark face that was by no weans unfawillav. 

“ Miss Inman, I— 7 ” 

“ O no, indeed, not Miss Inman!” corrected 
lie, laugliingly. “ Mrs. Scarlo, if you please 1” 
And he pushed her forward into my out¬ 
stretched arms. 

I kissed her fondly, and so did Margaret, 
and there was nothing but fondness for her 
ill our hearts, but we were so impatient to 
hear Iier story. Iler shawl fell off her 
shouhlors, ami there, carelessly hanging from 
her throat to her feet, was the wonderful 
mantle. r 

“Isn’t this a fateful thing?” said Julian, 
touching its drooping fringes, half-fcarfully; 
“through its means I lost her, and through 
its means I found her again!- She is more 
fond of' it than ever, now, aren’t you, ma 
belle? But, aunties, we arc so hungry! and 
1 have a presentiment that there is something 
very nice in the dining-room.” 

“ O, liow kind of you to do all this for us,” 
lie exclaimed, looking at the daintily-spread 
table, and there ^Ya 3 something Hite leans in 
Ills eyes. 

If they were so hungry, nearly all of the 
delicate viands I'omained untasted; we sat 
tlierc and laughed and made nn attempt to 
talk, but were so foollslily happy that we 
could not succeed very well. Laura looked 
very happy, but her eyes were timid and be¬ 
seeching, and before she went up stairs for 
tbe night she came and stood by my side and 
whhpered softly: 

“Julian will explain everything to you I 
cannot feel like holding up iny head until he 
docs. You must think my conduct so strange.” 
And she clung to me In a pretty, affectionate, 
humble way tliat was very touching. 


My conscience reproached me for the cold¬ 
ness and reserve I kept up towards her in old 
days. It might be, as Julian said, she would 
have conlidcd in us, and saved herself wrong 
and trouble had we been dllTereiit in our 
manner to the poor lonely thing. But It was 
over, now, and wc should soon know tbe 
whole truth. 

Julian told us the story very briefly that 
night. 

“ Her name was not Laura Inman but 
Eleanor Marchinont. Her father was a New 
Orleans merchant, but when she was a child 
he died, and after a few ycai’s of widowhood 
lier niotlicr was married again to a wealthy 
Cuban and went to Havana to live. Ho was 
by no means a good man, though he was very 
fond of his wife and very kind to Eleanor 
until after her mother’s deatfi. 

“ Mrs. Henriques died when Eleanor was 
about eighteen years of age, and since then 
she had suffered beyond measure at her slci>- 
father’s hands. She inherited a large fortune 
from her father, and for this reason he was 
determined that she should marry a favorite 
nephew of his who was sparely supplied with 
this world’s goods. She was as determined 
that she would not marry him, for lie was not 
a person at all to lier taste—‘“i dissipated, idle 
fellow’ w'hom she could noleveii respect,much 
less love. But it was In vain that she frown¬ 
ed upon his lover-liUe attentions, in vain that 
she assured liiiii, over and over again, that 
she could never iiiarry him, in vain that slio 
kept repeating the same thing to her stei>- 
fatlierl Ho declared tliat slio should do so, 
saying that she ivould rue the day that she 
did not act as he wished her to. And as she 
persisted in her refusal, pretending to people 
outside tliat she was laboring under an at¬ 
tack of temporary iiisanit)’, ho lockcdherinto 
her room, keeping her a solitary prisoner for 
montlis and months. When she was ready 
to consent to the marriage ho was ready to 
set her free, ho said. 

“ This imprisonment she bore until she was 
well nigh hisane—until she could endure it 
no longer, and one day in the desperation of 
despair she sent for Seuor Henriques, tell¬ 
ing him that site would consent to any¬ 
thing if Iip w’ould only set her free. Tliis he 
did, of course, and immediate preparation was 
made for the wedding which was to be a 
splendid aflTair. He was as generous as a 
prince on this occasion. Eleanor's apart¬ 
ments shone with dainty giOs, costly shawls# 
gUtteriug diamonds and clouds of rarest laces. 
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Eleanor appeared quite reconciled at last, 
even gay and cheerful, for she still cherished 
hopes of escape and had a thousand plans in 
her mind. Ilut they still kept watclroverher, 
and sometimes she Was almost despairing. 
She managed, however, to see an old servant 
^yho had come with her mother from New 
Orleans, and was living in a family near by. 
She was a faithful and very intelligent woman, 
for a servant, and indulged in a wholesome 
liatred towards Eleanor’s stepfather. To her 
Eleanor coniided her troubles and besought 
her to aid her iu escaping from such a toi ribic 
ialo. This she promised to do, aud she did so 
■witli a will, for she was a true born Yankee 
and never did anything by halves. 

“'As good fortune w’ould have it she stum- 
hlod one day on an old sailor friend of hers 
from New England, who was mate of a small 
vessel then in port aud was going to sail In 
one week for Now York. Sho told him the 
story, and he agreed to assist them in getting 
away, and to take them in his vessel to the 
States. Their vigilant watch over Eleanor 
was beginning to relax a little, aud the night 
before the day set for her marriage she suc¬ 
ceeded iu getting safely on board the vessel, 
with her two great trunks, which hud been 
packed for the bridal tour to Paris. Without 
these trunks she would have been undone, 
lor she had little money at hand, aiid the 
cosily jewels w'hich they contained she must 
sell to pay her expenses. The servant, wlmso 
name w’as Dorcas Wright, accompanied her, 
and they passed for aunt aud niece. It wjis 
she who brought her to Laurel Bank. 1 re¬ 
member you thought her rather a coarse, ill- 
bred person.. 

“When they found that she had taken 
flight they lost no time in scarcliitig for Iter. 
Tliey inserted advertisements iu the papers 
everywhere, describing her personal appear¬ 
ance and oiVering large rewards for Iier re¬ 
covery, always representing her as being 
insane, and wamlci jng fiom her anxious and 
loving friends.” 

At this point I looked at Margaret eagerly, 
but she was so anxious to hear the rest of 
the story that she could not heed me. 

“ When sho left us so strangely,” i)roceeded 
Julian, “she thought she had really fallen 
into their hands again, and it was to escape 
lior stepfather that she took that flight. It 
was he who came into my studio and recog¬ 
nized the mantle. You remember how many 
questions he .asked concerning it and its 
owner, even as to her whereabouts, aud I, 


fool that I was, thought nothing of it and 
told him all ho wished to know. Why ho did 
not come here in search of her after that is 
still a mystery. 

“When Eleanor left hero sho went with 
Dorcas Wright to some of Miss WrighPs 
frii mis, away up in the New Ilaiupshire hills, 
and there she stayed, never daring to set her 
foot beyond the threshold of the door haiflly 
for two long weary years. Then through 
some correspondent of Dorcas’s she learned 
that her stepfather was very ill—at the very 
verge of death, and longed to sec her that lie 
might obtain forgiveness fmm her Ups and 
place the fortune, which was her own, but 
which he had withheld from her, in her 
possession. She sailed for Ilavana at once, 
and the very next day after she arrived there 
he died—died penitent, and humble, and 
happy in her forgiveness. There’s nothing 
more to tell, that I know of, only that I wont 
to Ilavana and found her there, after search¬ 
ing the world over for her and giving up in 
despair,” said Julian, after a little pause. “I 
don’t know what sent me there, I’m sure, and 
I found her in the strangest way! While 
strolling through the city one day I saw an 
Indiqn, mantle trailing over a balcony and 
recognized it at once to be Miss Inman’s, aud 
as I rushed eagerly towards the door of the 
liouse, hardly knowing what I was about in 
my joy, what should appear before me in the 
window blit her own blessed face! I tell you, 
Aunt Margaret, I hardly dared to ask a 
splendid heiress like her to marry a poor 
fellow like me, but I’m not sorry that I did 
now, are yon ?” 

I could hardly say whether I was sorry 
then or no, neither could Margaret j so we 
were both silent. 

“I had rather sho were as.poor ns I am, 
hut 0, how I am going to work to win a 
name and fame that she may b*e proud of lier 
liusbandl” he continued, eagerly, with 
kindling eyes. 

Years have passed since then, and to-day 
both Margaret and 1 rejoice. If possible, as 
much as Julian does himself in his wife. Her 
presence makes it very sunny at Laurel Bank, 
for they live here close beside us, in a fairy- 
likc villa whose architecture sho planned 
herself, And Julian has really made Ids 
name famous, though it sceijis to mo that he 
spends the greater part of his time painting 
his wife’s portrait, and always with tho 
gorgeous mantle spread over her graceful 
shoulders. 
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MISS LEMONT’S PRIDE. 


BY EUZABEM BIOEI-OW. 


Miss Lemoxt opened the parlor door with¬ 
out stopping to hnock. A fateful door to her, 
though she did not know it. 

Was it not tlie most natural thing in tlio 
world tliat slie should walk from the Iiotel, a 
quarter of a mile further up the beaeli, to 
tins ple.asant old farmhouse whore tlio Weirs 
were spending tlie summer, wlieu Grace 
Weir liad been for yetirs lier dearest friend? 

Ami is tlicro any reason to suppose tliat 
slie expected to meet, as she did. Colonel 
Everard Gilbert, tliougli he was Mrs. Weir’s 
favorite nepiiew and had been exi>ccted to 
join Iier tliero some time in tlie course of tlio 
summer? 

Miss Eemont had heard of him, undoiibt- 
ediy; heard ids praises cntliusiastically 
sounded by the wliole family, and saw his 
pliotogr.aph in Grace’s aibum. It is just 
possible tliat slie may liave caiiglit a glimpse 
of the coloiiol’s handsome face in the stage, 
ns it p.assed the hotel on the previous after¬ 
noon, am! so planned that morning call with 
direct reference to him. For cerlahily no 
young woman cojild be expected to be obliv¬ 
ious of the attractions of so disliiigiiishcd a 
military hero .as Colonel Gilbert. Yet, If that 
had been the c.ase she would have made a 
daintier, more stylish toilet, you think? Tiiat 
is because you do not know Miss Leinont. 

Close and careful study had, long ago, 
taught her ivh.at was most elfeclivc .and most 
becoming to her, and that was not to bo iino 
and fmillcd in attire, to bedeck herself with 
ribbons, and laces, and jewelry, and all the 
newest and most barbarous fashions. That 
was well enough for pretty little Grace Weir, 
and the linndred and one Ilirtuig girls at the 
hotel; but severe simplicity was Miss Lo- 
iiioiit’s aim, and in attaining it she spent as 
much time and labor as the g.aycst, most 
stylish of the young hadics did in their 
“ getting up.” 

Tlnat blue cloth ctvpe that she wears, cover¬ 
ing her lithe, slender little figure almost 
entirely, is strangely becoming, you see, 
though rather coarse and heavy in material, 
and so plainly made, and^ though blue is a 
rather unsuitable color for a bninetto so dark 
as Miss Lenioiit. 

The broad-brimmed, gipsey hat, with a 


blue ribbon tied carelessly around it, is be- 
coiiiiug also. You sco that Miss Leinont 
affects blue, and, seeing that, you maybe sure 
that it is becoming to her as no other color 
is, for, .as I said before. Miss Leinont has given 
carefui attention to the subject and sho 
knows. 

tfnder the broad-rimmed, gipsey hat Miss 
Leinont shows a face flushed by exercise and 
the healthful se.a-brceze, clear, dark eyes that 
can droop timidly or sparkle mockingly as 
occasion requires, a straight, regular little 
nose th.at gives a certain grave cxjiression to 
the face, a dimpled, daintily-moulded chin, 
and a mouth too wide and not sulficiontly 
curved for be-Kity. Sho is not, as I said, a 
slave to fiishioii, and sho does not wear a 
waterfall. She wears her hair, “ her own and 
not another’s,” in a French twist at the back 
of her head, with a ciirlonsly-carvcd siiver 
comb holding it in place—almost her only 
ornament. 

They had been talking of her just before 
she eanio in. 

“I should like to see the girl who broke 
Charley Armstrong’s heart,” the colonel had 
said, witii his blue eyes flashing, and his 
brows knit. 

Charley Armstrong was ono of the moths 
who h.ad singed their wings in MissLcmont’s 
caiidle,and being a feeble, faint-hearted moth, 
he had never been able to heal himself of his 
burns. He had been Colonel Gilbert’s friend, 
and had thrown his life recklessly away in 
battle, in his sight. 

Mrs. Weir, listening, re.ad the meaning in 
the colonel’s words and his angry yet 
regretful face. 

“ I wish ho might punish her as she de¬ 
serves, the Iie.artloss little flirt 1” sho said to 
herself. “ But it is of no use for him to try; 
he is no match for Annie Lemont.” 

It was just then that Anno Lemont came 
in. Grace sprang to meet her friend, and 
Colonel Gilbert lifted his lazy length hastily 
from the sofa, and bent doforontlally over the 
little hand that Miss Lemont held out to 
him at Mrs. Weir’s presentation. Miss Le¬ 
mont was in an nnusu.ally gracious frame of 
niliid that morning. 

" 1 have hoard of you. Colonel Gilbert,” sho 
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said, awoGtly, smiling upon lilm from under 
her drooping lashes. 

“And I of you, Miss Lcinont,” responded 
the colonel, in a tone which Miss Lemont 
understood to bo admiring, but In which Mrs. 
Weir heard a touch of bitterness. 

“ Charley, poor fellow 1 was a greater fool, 
even, than I thought him,” Colonel Gilbert 
was saying to himself. “I expected to see a 
beauty, at least.” 

Miss Lemont, after one glance at the hand¬ 
some, haughty Saxon face, ono sound of the 
deep, cool, skillfully-modulated voice, con¬ 
gratulated herself with delight on having 
found “afocman worthy of her stool;” for 
the summer was on the wane, most of the 
guests at the hotel were departing, and all 
the “little alfairs” Miss Lemont had had on 
hand during her sojourn there were finished. 
Her score of moths had all fluttered oIT, most 
of them not a whit the worse for their singe¬ 
ing. But to keep at work luring otliers on 
was as much a necessity of Miss Lemont's 
nature as to breathe. And here was ono 
that it would be some honor and great sport 
to catcli. So Miss Lemont congr.'itulatcd 
herself heartily as she sat down by the win¬ 
dow, and bent ber demure, innocent eyes 
mostly ui>on the floor wbile she talked. She 
had a sort of subtle Intuition that taught her 
how to adapt herself to the person she wished 
to charm—a gift as rare as it is irresistible in 
its influence. 

In a very short time Colonel Everard Gil¬ 
bert had reversed his opinion in regard to her 
beauty; before she took ber leave he had be¬ 
gun to look more cliaritably upon Cliarley 
Armstrong’s folly. 

The next night there was a hop at the 
hotel, the last ono of the season. Miss Lemont 
was lovely in a white dress, festooned witli 
clusters of vivid autumn leaves, ami a 
cluster of the same in her smootli, dark hair, 
guiltless of “ crimps ” or “ rats.” 

“Anne has such exquisite taste! She gets 
up such charming toilets out of such simple 
materials, and with so little thought! She 
hadn’t decided what she should wear hist 
night, even, while I have been weeks planning 
my dress, and see what a dowdy I am beside 
her!” sighed poor Grace Weir, in Colonel 
Gilbert’s car, as tlioy entered tbe room. 

Later in the evening Colonel Gilbert led 
Miss Lemont out onto tlie piazza. Strauss’s 
bewitching waltzes were thrilling the air, and 
the sca-brcGze was blowing up cool and sweet, 
but Miss Lemont was weary of dancing, and 


of tbo crowded rooms, and fain to accept his 
Invitation to a promenade in the open air. 

For a long time they walked up anddownin 
silence, Miss Lemont’s tiny hand resting on 
Colonel Gilbert’s arm, his eyes resting contin¬ 
ually on the shapely little head and the fair 
face, with drooping eyelids, beside him. 

Miss Lemont found tlio silence embar¬ 
rassing, at last, and made an effort to break it. 

“This has been a pleasant evening,” she 
said. 

“So pleasant that I could wish it might 
last forever,” responded the colonel, earnestly. 

“But it will not. The music is already 
beginning to lag—the jmisicians are weary— 
tbe dancers arc flitting away, one by one, and 
the flowers are drooping. In another hour 
the pleasant evening will be nothing but a 
memory,” said Miss Lemont, pathetically. 

“Some memories, sad or sweet, welcome or 
unwelcome, last forever,” said the colonel, 
half-tenderly, half-bitterly. 

A sudden breeze fluttered a cluster of leaves 
out of Miss Leniout’s hair. She caught them 
as they fell. 

“And my poor leaves are faded—withered 
and curled up by tlie heat. But sec how 
beautiful they are still 1” said Miss Lemont, 
giving no heed to tbo colonel’s words, but 
laying two of the le.aves on her palm and 
pausing when a blaze of light streamed from 
a window. 

“ This one as golden as if it had absorbed 
the whole summer’s sunshine, and this 
lias surely steeped itself in a crimson sunset; 
and see this russet-hrown one flecked with 
vivid, scarlet spots, like drops of blood! and 
Miss Lemont gave a little shiver, and dropped 
tlic spotted leaf. “So much like drops of 
blood 1” she said. And she gathered all the 
leaves together, as if to toss them away, too, 
but Colonel Gilbert stayed her hand. 

“ Give them to me—let me keep them as a 
token,” he pleaded. 

“A token—of what? That onr fricndsliip 
shall‘fade as the loaf?’” said Miss Lemont, 
half-laughing, half-serious. 

“No, but that it shall bo a comp.'icl as 
enduring as if written in blood!” answered 
the colonel, in tbe same tone, picking up the 
scarlet-spotted leaf and adding it to the 
cluster. 

And Miss Lemont made no demur, but 
took a bit of scarlet ribbon from her thro.at 
and wound it about their steins, then gave 
them back to him, witli shy, downcast eyes, 
and blusiilhg rosily. 
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The wceUs ceme and went, and still Miss 
Loinont lingered at tlie liotcl, thougli lier 
aunt and cliaperone, Mrs. Miixwell, was im¬ 
patient to be gone, and still Colonel Gilbert 
lingered at the farmhouse, thongli he liad 
announced on his arrival tliat hnsiness aftairs 
would positively forbid his staying longer 
than a week. 

“lam rettlly afraid,” said Mrs. Weir, tolier 
d.rughter Grace, “ that Anno Lemont is he- 
witcliing him as site docs everybody else! 
lie looks terribly in earnest for a person who 
is only playing at love-making. He meant to 
win her love without being caught himself, 
but I told him in tire beginning that he was 
no match for her, and I am afraid he will find 
it true to his sorrow!” 

The hour of Colonel Gilbert’s trlnmidi w.as 
rapidly drawing nigli. In every possible way, 
short of a direct avowal of affection, he liad 
sliown to Miss Lemont that ho was anotlier 
victiur to her charms. And Miss Lemont 
had by no me.ins discouraged iris suit. To bo 
sure she had the reputation of always luring 
on her victims in the same way, and Colonel 
Gilbert felt, now and then, a little humiliating 
doubt as to whether ho were not deceiving 
himself in thinking sire cared more for liim 
tlian for the score of youths who had had 
their hopes cut down like a flower tliat 
summer. 

Tlioy went on a steamlioat excursion on 
one of tire clear moonliglit October niglits. 
There was dancing in the saloon, but Miss 
Lemont had stolen out onto tiro deck, alone, 
and, wrapped in her shawl, was watching pen¬ 
sively the lino of white foam that tire steamer 
left in its wake, and the blue waves dancing 
and glittering in tire moonlight. A step 
sounded behind her and she firmed to see, as 
she expected. Colonel Gilbert. 

“1 have interrupted a plc.asant dream, I 
fear,” he s.aid, “but I couldn’t resist tlic 
temptation to follow you, knowing tliat I 
might not liavo anotlier oppoilunily to bid 
you good-by." 

In the moonlight he saw tlie flush that his 
step had brought to her cheek drift away and 
leave it very white. 

“You are going away?” she said, witli a 
little tremor in her voice, and her eyes still 
droopiug. Was she acting now. Colonel 
Gilbert wondered. 

“ Yes, in the morning. I have st.ayed 
already longer than I ought. I am going to 
lie married next month, and I must get my 
house ready for iiiy bride.” 


Cliarley Armstrong, if ho could have wit¬ 
nessed tlie scone, would have known hiiiiself 
avenged. Miss Anno Lemont’s self-possession 
failed her, perhaps for the first time in lier 
life. Her little white hands clenched tliem- 
selves convulsively togctlicr in her lap, and 
her very lips grew white. 

But tlicre was no tone of triumph in the 
voice, no look of a coiuiueror on the face of 
Charley Armstrong’s avenger. He hesitated 
an instant, ids face growing white as hei-s; 
tlieri, witli a sudden, irresistilile linpulse, ho 
snatclicd bolli the hands tliat lay helplessly 
ill her lap. 

“Anne—my darling!” he whispered, recir- 
less of everything in tlie rusli of passionate 
feeling tliat swept over him. 

Miss Lemont came suddenly to herself at 
those words; she arose quickly, a flusli of 
angry pride and shame dyeing her check. 

“And you arc really going away? It gave 
me quite a shock to think tliat our pleasant 
party was to break up, and our delightful 
summer to come to an end so soon,” she said, 
her voice clear and sweet as over, giving her 
flounces a little careless shako, proparatoiy to 
returning to the saloon. “I wish you were 
not going so soon 1 but of course one must 
not seek to detain an expectant bridegroom. 
Lot us go b.ick. I must have one more dance 
before wo reacii the Point.” 

Colonel Gilbert offered her his arm witliout 
a word. She kept up her careless air and 
talk, but tlie hand tliat lay on tlie colonel’s 
arm trembled. 

Mr. Earlstoii, a young gentleman who li.ad 
come down to the Point for a week’s shooting, 
and had prolonged the week to three, on 
Anno I.emont’s account, came forward to 
claim her hand for a dance promised c.arly in 
the evening, ami Colonel Gilbert joined some 
gentlemen at tlie furllier end of tlie saloon. 

Wlien the dance was over Anno Lcinont 
sat down with a slgliof relief, and despatched 
Mr. Earlston for a glass of water. She sat in 
the shadow of a curtain, and it was evident 
tliat the group of ladles who sat beside ber 
did not know sbo w.as tbero, for they were 
talking of Anno Loinoiit. 

“ Yon don’t tliliik ho would marry such a 
flirt as Anno Lemont?” one of them said. 
And Mrs. Weir’s voice replied; 

“ No indeed! ho has no idea of marrying 
her. He has been engaged for years, to his 
cousin, little Olive Perley. I will tell you 
how it is. Anno flirted desperately witli a 
particular friend of his and broke ids heart, 
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and Kvcrard meant to revenge Ills friend by 
making her fall in love with himself. And 
I iliink from appearances tliat ho has 
succeeded 1" 

A llglit broke over Miss Lemont’s mind. 
Slio remembered now liaving heard Charley 
Armstrong speak of his friend Everard Gil¬ 
bert, tliongh until now she had not thonght 
of it. 

So tliat was it I Ho had meant to conquer 
her with her own weapons. Miss Lemont’s 
face grew scarlet to her forehead. Angry, 
wounded pride drove ont, as she thought, the 
last vestige of her weakness. 

Never had Mr. Earlston found her so gay 
and gracious ns on that evening. And he 
tooir heart of grace, and gave utterance to the 
words wliicli ho had been trying to find 
cour.ago to say for the Inst fortnight. 

It was a very sore temptation to Anne Le¬ 
nient—this opportunity to show Colonel Gil¬ 
bert and those Impertinent, gossiping women 
that ho had failed, hut slio could not say yes 
at once. But she promised Mr. Earlston his 
answer on the next day, and in a manner 
that left him very hopeful of success. 

Though if ho could Iiavc seen her that 
night, when the door was locked between her 
white face and all curious, prying eyes, he 
might not have been so sure of success in his 
suit. 

Through her closed blinds Anno Leniont 
w.atchcd for the stage the next niorning, with 
a vague, half-hope that before he left Colonel 
Gilbert would come to her, to prove that that 
cruel, foolish thing they had said of him was 
false. But the stage passed and she saw his 
face, his eyes never glancing towards the 
hotel. 

Then the color flaslicd into Jliss liemont's 
face. Pride, strong and unyielding, arose 
within her. Slio went down to the interview 
she had promised Mr. Earlston, and made 
him, as ho averred, “ the happiest of mou,” 
The glittering circle that bound her finger 
might lie, she tliouglit, tlie “ first sad link ” of 
a galling chain, hut a chain that drew her 
.away from all that she wished to forget. And 
pride would keep her heart from brealting, 
tliroiigli everything. 

The Weirs had taken their departure on 
the same day with Colonel Gilbert, hut Miss 
Lemont lingered still at the hotel and Mr. 
Earlston, of conrso, lingered also. It w.as less 
than a week after Colonel Gilbert’s departure 
that Mias Lemont, sitting alone in the draw¬ 
ing-room, with her gaze w'andering dreamily 


seaward, saw his well-known form coming 
swiftly up the steps. She w.as inclined to 
think at first that it w.as a vision, for the 
stage had discontiiincd its daily trips and the 
railroad station was six miles away. But a 
second glance showed her a horse fastened 
before the hotel, whose rider had evidently 
just alighted for he was still heated .and pant¬ 
ing. An urgent err.and it must have been 
that had brought the colonel at such speed, 
thought Miss Lemont, with a sudden thrill 
site could hardly tell whether of joy or drc.ad. 
But she had little time for thought, for in 
another moment Coionel Gilbert was at her 
side. 

Site made an eflbrt to give him a cool and 
careless greeting, hut something in his e.ager, 
glowing face cheeked the words on her lips 
and made her flush and tremble. 

“Youhere. Colonel Gilbert?" she faltered, 
at last. 

“Yes, I am here—here to tell you that I 
am free from all that could ever keep mo 
from you! Anne, you will not refuse to tell 
mo with your lips what I read in your eyes 
that night?” 

If he could only have been a more humble 
wooer! If be bad not “ taken it for granted ” 
in that lordly wayl 

Miss Lemont rose to her feet, her eyes 
meeting ins steadily, a little scornful look on 
her face. 

“I don’t think I understand you. If you 
are trying to m.ako love to mo I must tell you 
that I have promised to marry Mr. Earlston. 

A crirason dusk rose to Colonel Gilbert’s 
forchc.ad. lie looked startled, bewildered for 
a moment. Then: 

“I have been a fool,” ho said, slowly. 
“Tlioy told mo you were a coquette and 
heartless, and I had good reason to believe it 
before I saw you. But your arts bewildered 
me and made me forget. "Well,”—and tlio 
colonel turned towards the deor,—“ you have 
the satisfaction—I suppose it is a satisfaction 
to you—of having added another victim to 
your list, hut not of having broken anotlicr 
heart. Mine is made of stonier stuff than 
poor Cliarley Armstrong’s. I shall never kill 
myself for any woman.” And tho colonel 
was gone, oblivious in his wr.ath of all forms 
of politeness, and waiting for no response to 
his rougli words. 

If ho had waited ho would have got none 
from Anne Lemont. She stood there, with 
her face cold, and white, and haughty, and 
heard him through, hut when tho door had 
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closed behind him slio sank into licr chair, 
faint and trenihliii!;, and hid lier face in lier 
hands. Only a few inoinunts she sat tims, 
wlien .a noise outside of voices and liurrying 
footsteps aroused lier. Two men were hrlng- 
ing into tlio liouse a helpless, prostrate foriii. 
Tlio crowd tliat collected around it prevented 
iier from seeing tire face, hut a quick tlirili of 
fear sliook lier lieart. They hrouglit it in and 
laid it on tlio sofa beside her. One glance at 
the still face, witli its closed eyes and pallid 
lips, and Miss Lomont sank down on her 
knees beside it with a low, shuddering cry. 

As they laid him down a little note-hook 
dropped from the pocket of his coat, and out 
of it, down to Miss Leinont's foot, fluttered, 
one after another, three or four dry, withered 
autumn leaves, now dyed crimson with real 
blood. 

One of the men who had brought him in 
was telling her how it happened. 

“lie seemed to he in an awful hurry, was 
going like mad, and out at the turn of the 
road his horse got frightened at something, 
and slued and threw him over his head 
against a rock. I don't think he’s dead, hut 
the sharp edge of the rock must have struck 
him in the chest there.” 

Miss Ijcmont motioned the man silently 
aw.ay. Her tears were raining down upon 
the still, cold face, tender pleading words 
were falling upon the deaf ears. Miss Le- 
mont’s pride had taken to itself wings and 
flown aw.ay forever. Suddetdy the colonel’s 
eyes unclosed, faintly and feebly. 

“I was wild, mad, wicked,” whispered Jliss 
Lcinont, with sohs between the words. 
“ What you said was true, 1 did, I do love 
you! And it is I that have killed you;” and 
she hid her head on his breast, her form 
shaken with sohs. 

Snell a gleam of triumph ns lighted up the 
colonurs eyes, hut it softened into tenderness 
as he saw her drooping head. lie raised his 
hand and lifted the jirostrato he.ad tenderly, 
looking into her eyes. The effort was too 


much for his strength. His eyes closed again, 
and a deathly pallor settled upon his face. 

Miss liCmont sprang up and called ifor help. 
Turning she met Mr. Earlston’s gaze fixed 
steadily upon her. How much of the scene 
he had witnessed she could guess by the 
scorn and anger in his face. 

lint she stood by Colonel Gilbert’s side 
until ho had revived a little and they had 
carried him up stairs, before she spoke to Mr. 
Earlston. Then she began a faltering e.vpla- 
nation, trying to tell him all. But he stopped 
lier abruptly: 

“ You need not trouble yourself to explain, 
I have seen enough to know the truth.” 

Miss Lomont, silent, like a chidden child, 
yet meeting his angry gaze with clear, reso¬ 
lute eyes, slipped his ring off her finger and 
placed it in her hand. 

D.ays and weeks went by, in which Colonel 
Gilbert’s life hung by a thread, and Anno 
Leinont watched over him with a p.alo face 
and a heart divided between hope and fear. 
But there came a d.ay when hope predonv- 
inated; the colonel began to como back, 
though slowly, to life and strength. 

Six months later, in the first flush of .spring, 
they were married. Mrs. Weir was at the re¬ 
ception, and with her the lady with whom 
she had lield the conversation on board the 
steamboat. And Mrs. Colonel Gilbert,stand- 
ing by her husband’s side, heard her say: 

“ It is so very strange that so sensible a 
man as Colonel Gilbert should dare to marry 
such a flirt! And I suppose ho broke poor 
little Olivo Perley’s heart to do it.” 

“ O no,” responded Mrs. Weir, “ Olivo 
Perley never wanted to marry him. It w.as 
an arrangoment between tlio two families. 
And I think this may be a happy marri.age, 
for Anno seems to be entirely cured of 
flirting.” 

“Indeed! Very sudden, then. I should 
like to know what cured her,” replied the lady. 

And Colonel Gilbert, he.aring her also, 
looked down into bis wife’s face and smiled. 
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A LAiiGE, old-fasliioned room, in a pretty 
country house, was flooded with the bright 
beams of a full moon, making it almost as 
light as day. Outside the house, every tree 
and shrub was glittering like silver, in the 
pure, beautiful light. 

Three persons sat in the room, two of 
whom were young men, who were eagerly 
discussing the recent call for recruits for the 
army. The third jKjrson present was a girl, 
on whose cheek the roses of sixteen summers 
had painted their softest bloom; sixteen years 
of as perfect haxjpiness as fails to the lot ef 
any of earth’s dwellers. The young men 
were brothers, Robert and IlaiTy Tremaine. 
The young girl was their relative, the 
daughter of their mothers cousin, who, dying 
when the little Ethel was but a few years 
old, was not remembered nor grieved for by 
the little giil. The father had died before 
her, and Mrs. Tremaine had adopted Ethel 
for her child. She grew up with her cousins, 
loving and beloved. A few months before 
this time of which I have been writing, 


Ilany’s love ripened into something dearer 
than even brotherly affection, and only Ethels 
extreme youth had prevented a declared 
engagement. 

If Robert Tremaine experienced any disap¬ 
pointment at this turn of affairs, he did not 
display it, except by treating Ethel a liule 
less tenderly than before—a little more like a 
grown woman, and less like a petted child. 

On this day there had been drafting going 
on, and Mrs. Tremaine had been ^•andering 
about the house like a troubled ghost She 
was no heroine—this pale, widowed woman. 
She w.as not one to buckle on her sons’ armor 
and bid them go forth to the fight No 
Spartan mother was she; but a timid, tender 
woman, whose children were dearer to her 
than her country, and whose patriotism easily 
evaporated when put in competition with 
maternal affection. 

And on this day the terrible word “drafted ” 
had been written in burning letters all over 
the walls of her rooms, over the food she had 
vainly spread upon her plate, and even on 
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the faces of her darKiig boys. TliC coming of 
evening had brought no relief to her troubled 
mind. The soft moonlight made her even 
sadder than the day’s bright glare; and she 
had now hidden herself in her chamber, and 
was lying on the bed with her wet cheek 
pressed to the pillow, thinking of the time 
when she might cry out in ^ony like Mrs. 
Browning’s Italian motlier, ‘•Dead! both my 
boys dead!!’ 

But, thank the good God, who mingles hope 
with all oiir bitter dreads and suspense, this 
mood passed away. Perhaps—O that blciscd 
perhaps I, coming to us when our sick hearts 
are almost dying within us—perhaps she 
might be blessed with the dear presence of 
her children a little longer. There was great 
hope that no more men might be called for— 
that the war might speedily close; and with 
this hope she fell asleep. 

A knock at the outer door startleil her 
from her slumbers, and she hrshed down 
stairs, just as she saw something white pasted 
from the hands of a man at the door into 
those of her eldest son. She trembled like a 
leaf, forgetting her late hopeful mood. Robert 
carried the p.apcr Into the kitdien, where 
tliere j-as a light. She followed, and saw the 
pallor on his cheek as he read the words that 
seemed spread out in fiery lines before his 
eyes. 

It w.is not for himself, but for Harry, that 
this terrible sentence was recorded. He had 
been actu.ally drafted—the poor mother’s 
youngest darling, Ethel's lover; that was 
another jiang for her loving heart, for Ethel 
was dear to her as an own daughter,.and any 
blow that threatened the orphan girl struck 
home. 

Robert gave her the paper to read, for he 
found it was but cniel kindness to keep it 
back. She glanced at it, and it dropped from 
her shaking fingers, Robert’s arm w^ 
around her instantly. 

“ Cheer up, dear mother!” he sasd, tenderly. 
“Harry shall never go. I have no one to 
leave but you, and I shall go in his place. O 
do not look so wild,dearest mother! Isay 
he shall not go.” 

Site looked up at the handsome face that 
bent above her, and her pale lips moved in¬ 
effectually. Her son took her cold banils in 
his, and tried to warm them. Failing in this, 
he opened a little side eloset in which he 
knew that she kept medicines. He found a 
small bottle of wine, and, turning some Into a 
glass, he held it to her lips. Her color carte 


hack, and she opened her eyes and sighed 
heavily. 

‘•Take me to Harry,” she said, at last. 
“ Yon are a generous brother, Robert, but it 
must not be. Harry is the one to go, since 
upon him the dreadful lot lias been cast. He 
will not accept your offer, if I have read hiiu 
arighL But come; he must have this paper.” 

Into the i-oom where the lovers sat,’Robert 
led his mother, who was still quivering with 
affright at the summons to give up Imr son. 
He carried a light, dispelling the sweeUw 
be.ams of the moon, and, after placing his 
mother in her chair, he handed the missive 
to Hiirry. 

Harry ivad it over, then looking up bravelv, 
he said: 

“ I expected this. I am ready.” 

“ Ready for what, Harry?” .asked Ethel. 

She had not known how Mrs. Tremaine 
had suffeicd, and the thought of Harry being 
called as a soldier had not passed her mind, 
or had been insbantly dismissed, if thought •of 
at alb - 

“Ju.st what hundreds and even thousands 
are ready for, Ethel; ready to defend our 
country. I trust you have not reeeivcil a 
similar summons, Robert? One of as must 
stay at home with these poor, pale women.” 

He spoke so cheerfully, and made so light 
of the s.acrifice, and was so hopeful of the 
time beiug short, that Ethel was cheated out 
of half her fears, and especially when Robert 
came forward and laid his hand on Harry’s 
shoulder, sayiug: 

“Xo, brother, I have not; hut you must 
give np yours to me. I am the elder, and 
have the best right to go first Don’t say nay 
to this, for I have set my heart upon it.” 

“ Robert, do you think I would take advan¬ 
tage of your generous offer? Believe me, I 
am happy and content to go. IVliy, if you 
should do this insane thing,I should not take 
a moment’s peace until your return, thinking 
that some judgment might befall me for my 
selfishness in letting you go. Then, what 
would mother do without her provider and 
protector? I am nobody at home, you know, 
and these poor women would starve, if you 
were not here to tell them what to have for 
dinner.” 

Poor Etliel had been looking from one to 
the other of the brothers with anxious looks, 
to find out which would carry his point; and. 
to her dismay, she found that Harry was 
determined not to yield. Sow, indeed,- she 
woke to a full sense of what it would be-to 
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part from him, perhaps forever! Some fami¬ 
lies there were, even in their immediate 
neighborhood, whose sons had found death 
upon the battle-field—some brave hearts had 
parted from home and friends, with sword, 
and plume, and all “the beautifully grand 
array of war,” and had returned shrouded in 
the flag they had died to protect. Would 
God permit such fate for Ilarrj- ? 

Then she looked at the mother, sinking 
under her new burden of woe, and thought 
how much greater was her grief to be than 
lior'owu, and how selfish she was to think of 
herself at all; and the poor child had actually 
worked herself to a pitch of bravery that it 
was evident she could not long maintain, and 
she crept off to her own little room*, to hide 
the tears that came in spile of her heroism. 

The brothers sat up far into the night, 
Robert plcaditjg with Hariy, but in vain. 
Harry had made up his mind to accept the 
opportunity of becoming a hero, and was de- 
leriniued not to lose his laurels. He was 
possessed with the idea of'doing something 
brave and noble—something that would he 
worthy of Klhel's love. Hitherto, he and 
Robert had cultivated the faroi left by their 
father. It had brought them sufficient for 
their wants, and something over for a rainy 
day; but they had both had aspirations for a 
higher course of life, forgetting that when 
God formed the first perfect man he placed 
him in a garden, as if that wero the grandest 
and best position for him; and yet, how many 
of Adam's descendants, fallen though they be, 
despise the gift of God, and think it far 
grander to stand in slipjK'ry places devised by 
man? 

And, in a few short days, Mrs. Tremaine 
stood at the door, her hand clasped close in 
Ethels, and Robert's arm around her, strain¬ 
ing her eyes after the fast disappearing plume 
of her joungest bom. 

What prayers followed that troop! what 
longings to hear of the safety of her boy! 
What wakeful nights and weary days lagged 
on! Then, all at once, she became recon¬ 
ciled. She had heard of the arrival of the 
soldiers, had read her brave boy’s letters, in 
which he expressed such ardent hopes, such 
liigh anticipations, and such gladness at being 
a ^^>lJier, that she felt it was not worth while 
to check his youthful enthusiasm, or to make 
the family miserable because he was gone. 

Once he was wounded sliglitly, and return¬ 
ed home. It was hut a flesh wound, and 
healed rapidly; and as his very soul seemed 


absorbed with the thought of getting back tc 
the camp, to the exclusion of all otliei 
thoughts, the family were quite willing to let 
him go, in the hope that he would' not re- 
enlist for another term of service. 

Ethel was of too joyous a nature to grieve 
long. She went hack to her luual occupa¬ 
tions, clinging, perhaps, n little closer to her 
adopted mother and brother, and gradually 
resuming her old gayety. 

As Ethel grew older, she was far more 
beautiful than before. Her figure gained in 
dignity, her face wore a more Ihoughtfr.l ex¬ 
pression, and her eyes a deeper lustre, tio 
thought Robert, at least. And, ni:re than 
ever, he wished that she might have loved 
him insteatl of Harry. No Ihoughl of making 
her disloyal to his brother entered his brain; 
but he could not see how well she u-as adapt¬ 
ed to be his wife, without some regret that 
she cculd never be so. He har<lly dared trust 
himself to he with her; for cverj- day fed his 
love for her, and he felt like a traitor to 
Ilany* whenever he looked at or spoke to her. 

Since Hairv-’s absence, she had cultivated a 
taste for reading. Robert possessed this taste 
in perfection. He was a poet of no mean 
order, and he loved it in others. 'Jlirougli 
this he seemed drawn nearer to Ethel; more 
intimate with the tliouglits of her heart, lie 
found, too, that she treasured all he wrote in 
her incinon-, the sweetest comidiment she 
could pay a youthful poet 

At last came news from the baltle-field. 
Good news for many sorrowing mothers and 
wives, sisters and daughters; sad new^, too, 
for many more. “Womided ”—“ sick, in hos¬ 
pital”—“dead”—“missing!” the last word 
the hardest of all. 

Who can tell the anguish of that word, save 
those who hare experienced the same? lint 
not thus did the Tremaines sufier. Their 
*grief bore death’s o.wn stamp. So said the 
papers; so said the sad missive written by 
one ‘if TIarry’s superior officers. “ Dead, and 
suppo.vetl to have beeii hastily buried.” the 
offii-er \vrf>le. 

Robert Tremaine started for the field the 
next mnniing, to try if he could learn any- 
tiling more; but he came back as he went, 
ignorant of the spot that held Harrj-’s 
remains. 

“ He had fought like a tiger,” the men said. 
They had seen him throughout the day, rush¬ 
ing where the fight was thickest, as brave 
and heroic as the best of them all. Such 
sweet praise was very dear to the bereaved, 
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bat ft could not restore tlic loved and lost 
And so, like all homes whence the good 
and beloved have departed, a quiet hush 
settled over the Tremaine farmhouse, and 
the first intense agony of grief was softened 
into a serene melancholy. 


“ Give me the right to protect you always 

Tlie dying woman by whose bedside these 
words were uttered, looked eagerly up at 
their utterance. 

‘‘Ay, Ethel, Robert will take care of you 
when I am gone. I wish it, and so would 
Harry, if he could speak to you.” 

Ethel knelt down by Mrs. Tremaine’s 
pillow, and pressed her cheek to the pale one 
lying there. 

“ I cannot, mother. I cannot so forget 
Harry.” 

“I do not ask you to forget him,Ethel,” 
said Robert; “but, as our dear mother told 
you this morning, people will talk after she is 
gone, and- it will not be thought proper for 
you to stay with me; and how can I bear- 
how will you hear to leave this house? 0 
Ethel, stay and comfort me for my mother’s 
loss; stay and be ray wife. "We cannot recall 
the dead, but should the liviqg be always 
alone, alwaj's miserable?” 

“Yes, listen to him, Ethel; and, if you love 
me, comfort my boy,” said the dying woman. 
“ Robert, ask Hr. Warder to coihc in. I have 
but a few moments to stay with you. Let 
me know that Ethel has a protector, and that 
ray son will not be alone in the world, before 
I die.” 

And thus, beside a dying bed, was the 
mournful wedding of those two. 

“I die happy,” said the departing saint 
“ I am going to be with my child. Bless you, 
my children.” 

And almost without a sigh, the spirit fled. 

Mrs, Tremaine’s death left a s:ul void in 
the home where she had been fir.-vl in every 
heart, and foremost in every work and deed. 
The two who were left never failed to miss 
her; and Harry’s name was a household word 
never forgotten. Hrs. Tremaine, during 
Harry’s absence, had never faile<l to set his 
chair and lay his plate at the table. It was 
at first a playful reminder to them all to talk 
of him and think of him as stlfl with them. 
After his death, the mother could not bear to 
relinquish the custom; and now that she had 
followed him, Ethel loved to cany It out So 
the places of mother and son were now al¬ 
ways recognized at every meal; kept sacred, 


although some smiled at the quaint idea, 
heedless of the sweet remembrance it 
enshrined. 

The two had sat down to the tea-table 
thus one evening. The room was lighted up 
cheerfully, and it looked as bright and cosy 
as in former times, e.\cept that the other two 
were missing. Missing, but not unthought 
of. Indeed, they had been the theme of con¬ 
versation for the last half hour of twilight, 
when the fading sky had suggested sweet 
memories of those who had passed upward. 
Harry and his mother! It seemed so natural 
that their beings should be blended in the 
same splmre, that, although loving ainl re¬ 
membering them most dearly, they had-ceased 
to mouni for them as lost. 

“Kot upon us or ours the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought; 

The funeral authem is a glad evangel: 

The good die not!” 

Scarcely had these words passed Robert’s 
lips, as he sat down at the table, when a 
knocking was heard and voices were sound¬ 
ing in close parleying at the door. In a few 
minutes Robert was called out to see a gen¬ 
tleman who had asked for him. 

The moon shone brightly into the hall, and 
showed him the outline of a man, muffled to 
the throat in a large shawl. He approached 
and looked him in the face. Gracious Heaveu! 
had the earth given up its dead ? 

For, as sure as death, he saw the face of 
Harry—of his brother whom he had thought 
dead! His first impulse was to clasp him in 
his arms; the next was to shrink away from 
him appalled and trembling. 

A chceiy voice—the voice of long ago- 
cried out: 

“Robert, my dear fellow, have you no 
welcome for me, when I have been away so 
long?” 

“Harry, Harry!” was all that Robert could 
utter. 

“ You thought me dead, perhaps? but, O, it 
has been far worse than death! I have been 
lingering in a Southern prison. O brother, 
never ask me to tell my experience of those 
frightful realities! I cannot recall them 
without shuddering. It is a wonder tliat I 
ever reached home. But where are. mother 
and Ethel?” 

Tliere was no answer save the mute one 
of drawing Harry Into the supper-room where 
Ethel sat, pale as a lUy, for she had heard his 
voice and recognized it. 
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There was no need to tell the story. His 
mother would have been there, had she been 
living, Harry truly thouglit; and that Ethel 
was Robert's wife he could not doubL Else 
why did she cast such deprecating glances 
upon him, while the elTort to siHtak died on 
her lips ? 

" Let me tell you what has liappened since 
I went away,” said Harry. “Mother has 
died, and Etlicl, believing me dead, has been 
married to you. Am I right? I see by your 
faces that I am. lint tliat is all natund 
enough. I should have done the same as you 
have, Robert, had I had tiie opportunity, no 
doubt. Ethel, my dear sister, do not be agi¬ 
tated. -I should have been no iitthig Inrsband 
for you.” 

He threw open the wide sluawl as lie spoke. 

“Look at me, Ethel; look .at tliis worn 
figure, these poor, wasted liands, tliese criii- 
plcd feet. Would I liave you tiirow away 
your yoimg, afllueut life upon such as I am? 
Iso; I am glad that you are Robert’s wife— 
glad that you are not tied to sucli a miserable 
wreck as I am. If you will sulfer me to live 


here, I sliall bo mo-tt grateful. Forgive me 
for casting any sliadow upon your lives.” 

“O Harry!” they both exclaimed, “forgive 
ti.s. We ask nothing more tlian your forgis-e- 
ncss of the mistaken past, and tlie privilege 
of nursing you back to health and strength, 
which, God helping us, we will shortly do.” 

“ I know you will, brother and sister, both 
equally dear to me. Never think of the past 
.again. I always knew, Ethel, that Robert 
loved you even better than I did; so let us 
thank God, .and be happy once more.” 

The morning sun arose upon a happy 
group at the break-fast-table. Perhaia no 
face spoke of happine.s3 more deep than that 
of the wounded soldier. Rest and kind care 
were already beginning their work upon his 
countenance; and very soon he began to look 
somewhat like the Harry of former days. 
His renunciation of the old love for Etliel 
was perfectly sincere; and, erelong, it will be 
succeeded by another, which is already 
stronger, .and, perhaps, will be more lasting 
than the first. 
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SIMPLE JEM. 


BT B AKBA-KA BECOME. 


Mb. 'Watsos' ■wasaseasiblemananda-B-ell- 
to-do fanner, and his wife. Mistress Watson, 
as thrifty a housewife, and c^iable a woman, 
as could be anywhere met with. And Jem 
Watson, when he was a baby, was the boast 
and wonder of the whole village. Never was 
there such a great, healthy, splendid boy as 
he. Never was there such hard, white flesh, 
such large, lovely, gentle blue eyes, such thick 
curls of golden hair; and, above all, such a 
^lceet mouth, which you couldn’t help from 
kissing, if it were only for the soft quiver shyly 
trembling in the under lin. 

Mrs. Watson was a proud and happy moth- 
as well she m igh t be. Everything prospered 


with her. Farmer Watson’s red-top filled the 
bam to bnisting; his com and grain yielded 
largely; his cattle multiplied; and “them 
lucky Watsons,” so the country folks had it, 
was in everybody’s mouth. 

Time went on, and Jem increased both in 
size and beauty; but his mother, so the whis¬ 
per ran, began to look troubled and uneasy. 
Many heads were shaken at this point, and 
many wonld-be-wise glances exchanged be¬ 
tween the knowing ones. 

The only one who seemed to be no part ot 
parcel of all this commotion was Jem himselll 
He wonld ait still, just as he was placed, day 
in and day out, as ca]masaphilotopher,neyeT 
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trying to creep or stand, looking straight in 
front of him, with his beautiful blue eyes. 
Sometimes he would smile softly, and he had 
still that xmcertain, quivering motion to his 
lips. He was never known to crj’ or laugh out 
loud, and it was a fact that Jem Watson, in 
his third year, had never said “ da-da ” or 
“ ma-ma.” j 

At length the village gossips took it in hand. 
Dame Carrutbers was making an afternoon 
call on Sister Ford. They sat opposite to each 
other in the big, old-fashioned fireplace. Dame 
Carruthers took a pinch of maccaboy, and then 
passed the funny little silver snulT-hox for 
Sister Ford to help herndf. 

Sister Ford, with a double pinch between 
her skiniiy fingers—she was a mean oid thing, 
and got all she could out of other folks—went 
on talking. 

“ That’s it; that’s it,” said she; “ if he was 
ever going to talk and walk, he'd have done it 
by this time.” 

‘•Ay, ay! that’s what Fve always said,” an¬ 
swered the other gossip. 

‘•And when I think what an idol she made 
ef him,” said Sister Ford, “ it seems as though 
the Lord had stepped in atween. We can’t 
go agin the commandments any more than 
we can go through fire.” 

Then you really mean to say that— 

“ Jem will never be the man his father is,” 
taking off her glasses and wiping them. “A 
dreadful affliction it is. I trust 31rs. Watson 
will see the blessing of it,” looking with a 
sniffle up to the chimney. 

“ Then, in plain words,” said dame, grasping 
her cane, and leaning eagerly fonvard, while 
she spoke in a whisper, “ Jem is a—” 

Sister Ford nodded her head, and ^ut her 
finger on her lips. “ H’sh!” said she; don’t 
si>eak so loud,” 

“ To think,” said dame, “ of all the fuss that 
has been made over him, and he a—” 

“ H'sh!” said Sister Ford, a second time. 
“ Pride will have a fall. I always thought 
Mrs. Watson was grander than was good for 
her.” 

“ I haven’t enjoyed myself so well I don’t 
know when,” said Dame Carruthers, as she 
rose to go. “You may depend on me for 
keeping this thing secret.” 

“ Miserable, meddling, tattling busybody I” 
said Sister Ford, watching her caller hobbling 
down the lane. “ She’ll spread it to the four 
comers of the globe, as I meant she should. 
Well, she can’t say anj*thing from me. She’ll 
have to make her story out of whole cloth.” 


And so the decree of the Medes and Persians 
^was sent forth. Poor mother! it was hard for 
her; how hard nobody knew; how she prayed, 
3nd*wept, and hoped, nobody knew; how she 
beat her breast, and tore her hair in despair, 
nobody knew.. 

Little by little she grew harsh and stem, 
and, Heaven help her! at last she sickened 
and shuddered at sight of her boy, lier own 
oiice-loved Jem. Simple Jem, everyone called 
him now. Perhaps he was not so much to be 
pitied, after all. In some countries, they call 
children like Jem ** innocent,” believing that 
God watches over them with a special tender¬ 
ness, and they treat them with reverence, 
saying, “ They are nearer heaven tlmn -^ve ” 
It may be so. When God takes them home 
he may make it easier for them to leam than 
for us to mileam. Jem had purity, and iimo- 
cence, and an angel's smile. Which of us has 
so much? 

At twelve years, he talked in an uncertain, 
hesitating way, and walked with a lumbering, 
rolling gate. He was shy of sttangei-s, and 
afraid ot his mother; and it was found useless 
to send him to school. There were two things, 
however, in which he went ahead of anybody 
else. "What those two tilings were, you will 
soon find out His wonderful beauty, also, 

. still remained to him. 

Jem was always to be found out of doors 
somewliere. He was a great rambler; it was 
impossible to keep him in the house. Ko 
doubt, one reason for this was his being afraid 
of his mother. 

One day, Jem, big %vith importance, bustled 
into the crowd of shoppers and talkers collect¬ 
ed in and about Mr. Podge's store. Mr. Podge's 
store was the store of tbe village, wbos« doors 
were gayly festooned with yard on yard of red 
and yellow flannel, and where all kinds of 
merchandise, from a pin to an ox-team, were 
to be bad for “ cash on deliveiy.” Mr. Podge's 
store was also the emporium of fashion, since 
in the rear, above barrels of sugar, and flour, 
and crackers, with green painted covers, was 
a “ circulating librarj’.” 

Kever in all his life before bad Jem looked 
so bold and full of news, as now. As Dame 
Camithere—she was at Mr. Podge’s store as 
regular as a clock—said, “ she knew in a min- 
ute suthhi’ was a cornin’.” 

Mr. Podge himself was the first one to speak 
toJem. 

“ How are we to-day, my dear?” said he, 
smiling sweetly. “ Has mother sent us on an 
errand ?” And he smiled, braafier and broader. 
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Mr. Poilge h.-id the Jinme of being the “ most 
sniiliitgesc ” of men, aitlioiigh tiiey said, too, 
that lie scrimped his t\ ife in her dress-patterns, 

*’ S’mb'dy's letl a—a baby up i' our 'oiise,” 
said Jem, not looking at Mr. Podge, but round 
amongst them all. 

Dame Camithers made a sliglit movement. 

“ Is't yours?” asked Jem, of tier. 

Everybody laughed at this except Mr. Podge, 
tvho .‘miiled. 

” S posed I’d find its mother down here 
gaddiu’,” irent on Jem. 

“IVhat do you want of its mother?” asked 
some one. 

’’ S pose she’ll be callin’ for it by-’m-by. 
Wisli she wouldn’t. I’ll look for her some¬ 
where else.” 

Jem turned, and was passing out; as he 
reached the open doorway, he happened to 
raise his eyes to the sky. 

** Look a there,” cried he, pointing upwards. 
” Sam Durgin’s pigeon.” 

Tile folks that were lounging outside saw a 
black speck flying. 

’’How do you know it is Sam Durgin’s 
pigeon?” asked they. 

” ’Cause he’s lost one with two white rings.” 

“ Tou c.an’t see the rings from here ?” 

Jem nodded his head, still watching the 
pigeon, who flew doirawards and lighted on a 
roof near. Going haif way across the road, he 
held out his hand, making a sort of low, cooing 
noise; and, to everybody’s surprise, pretty soon 
down fluttered the pigeon into Jem’s open 
palm, 

“ See there,” he said, holding it up. And 
sure enougli, there were the two white rings 
about its neck. 

•• The lad has eyes,” said Dame Carruthers, 
who liad to put on her spectacles, to make the 
rhigs out, even at that distance. 

Everybody was crazy to see Mrs. Watson’s 
little girl, for of course the baby Jem was so 
puzzled about was no other than his own sis¬ 
ter, little May Watson- She was a little puny, 
black-headed thing; arrd folks rememhering 
what Jem had been as a baby, said, “ If he 
turned out a simpleton, this one will be a 
genius.” 

And so it seemed to prove. At ten months 
Hay ran alone, and before she was two years 
old, she jabbered like a magpie. Jem's delight 
in her knew no bounds. He was her humblest 
slave. He would lie on the floor beside her, 
and let her haul and maul him as she pleased. 
He would drag her up and down the road in 
ter little baby-carriage, or ride her on his 


hack, on all fours; and when she got angry 
with him,Jie could not eat nor sleep till slie 

made up,” He was never so happy and so 
sensible as witii Iier. 

Mr. Watson, watching them together one 
day, said to iris wife, “Don’t you tliink our 
Jem is picking ui>?” 

Mrs. Watson came where he stood by the 
open window, and looked out upon the two 
children, who were out hr the garden playing 
With tlie gravel. 

“Wha’is ’at ’ike?” May would ask, giving 
him a stone. 

“ ”11131 is like the little eggs in a robin’s 
nest.” 

“An’ ’at?” giving him another. 

■“Tliat’s a mussel-shell, with liis eyes and 
mouth shut up.” 

“An’ ’at?” 

“Tliat’s the man in the moon. Ccclr-a- 
doodJe-doa The clumney-a-fire’s coming.” 
And catching May on his shoulder, he ran off 
down the road. 

Mrs. M afson looked at her Iiusband. He 
shook his liead sadly. “ I never saw sucli a 
wonderful ear as he lias, though,” said lie. “1 
can’t hear those cars even yet; can you?” 

“What comfort is that?” was answered, 
bitterly. “ That does not lift him above the 
beasts there in the field. He is of no more 
credit to you than your pretty white heifer 
yonder. Indeed, he is not half so mucli use 
in the world as she.” 

“ Wife, you surely do not wish the poor boy 
dead ?” 

“ Mo; but to think he will never know any- 
thiiig, nor do anything, nor be anything more 
than now.” Slie buried her face in her iiands, 
crying passionately. “ It is too cruel! Every 
new day makes it harder to bear.” 

Mr. Watson went out of the room softly. 
It did no good to say anything to his wife 
when she got into those moods. 

Mow, all of a sudden, great doings sprung 
up in the village. Honorable Mr. So and So 
and lady “put up” at the tavern overnight 
and a dinner was to be given them, with a 
final entertainment of fireworks at night. 
Mr. Watson, as selectman, was of course ex¬ 
pected to do honor to the occasion. Mrs, 
Watson also was to attend. 

Little May was much taken np with the new 
trimmings her mother furbished up her dress 
with, and the tasty, bright-hned head-dress, 
which was also to grace the occasion. Sh* 

was in the best ofhmnor,trotting about, hold¬ 
ing hair-pins, sticking her nose into haiT-oS 
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and cologne bottles, fingering belt-ribbons and 
watch-chains, and patting down with her little 
hand her mother’s soft, sheeny silk dress, say- 
iiig, “pitty, pitty,” meaning “pretty,” you 
understand. 

Jem stood at a distance, admiring his moth¬ 
er—^Mrs. Watson was called a very handsome 
woman—as she kissed May good-by. As she 
swept past Jem, he caught her dress; his blue 
eyes had a wistful look of entreaty; his mouth 
twisted and twitched, but he did not say any¬ 
thing. She turned away from him—she never 
forgave herself for this afterwards—saying to 
the maid, “ Ellen, see that he does not get out 
and go down to the village.” 

At dusk, ftom the windows they could see 
the rockets that were thrown up. May clapped 
her hands; “ more, more T’ she cried. 

“Jem,” said Ellen, “ye’d better take'the 
child across the road, by the stump. Te’ll be 
afther seein’ the whole of it thin.” 

“ She said not to go out,” answered Jem. 
By she he meant his mother. It was seldom 
he remembered anything so long. 

But May coaxed, and put up her arms for 
him to take her; so he carried her off, smiling 
and happy, his grief gone and forgotten. 

“ Over by the stump ” was a favorite phiy- 
ground of May’s, for the stump was hollow, 
and made a fine place for a baby-house, or to 
play “hide and seek.” Tou could look from 
here straight down into the village, and as the 
fireworks were touched off, you could see by 
the glare the crowd standing near them. 

The little fiery wheels spun round; the 
streams of fire ran up and down, in wreaths, 
and bouquets, and mottos, and in between, 
whiz flew the rockets, and broke far up in the 
sky, into beautiful light and color. 

“ See ee ^ellow rain,” cried May, pointing up 
to the drops of fire, that, like golden hail, fell 
down tlirough the treetops. 

“ I wonder if it’ll turn ’em into gold,” said 
Jem, looking steadily. 

“Did it come down on you ’ead, once?” 
asked May, burying her hand among Jem’s 
curls, “ and make ’at all gold ?” 

Jem did not answer; beseemed to be lis¬ 
tening intently, and as May shouted with fresh 
delight at a crown of stars, ail shining pink, 
and blue, and green, that floated down, he 
stooped and picked up something from the 
ground. It was a blacj^ shaip-pointed stick. 

“Come,” said Jenl, uneasily, “let’s go” 
making a movement towards the hotise. 

May screamed out with anger. “2Co! no.^ 
she said, and Jem stood irresolute. 


Just at that moment, another rocket flashed 
ont above them. At first it was little wrig¬ 
gling, squinning serpents, fighting with each 
otherj and then it changed slowly and gently 
into burning, dripping globules, that cams 
down towards them like a soft-dropping sum¬ 
mer shower. Like lightning, May felt herself 
thrust into the hollow stump, away from the 
pretty sight, for Jem, throwing himself above 
her, shut her out for a second from even the 
stars in the skj', and the air that breathed like 
a sigh about her. 

Ajid now, very strangely it seemed to 3Iay. 
the light of the stars came hack to her, and 
the air rushed in, and Jem was lying on the 
groimd. 

She scrambled out and went to him, but he 
did not stir nor speak. She touched liis face, 
and it felt wet and cold. Too much fright¬ 
ened to scream, or make a sound, she burst in 
upon Ellen, who sat by a shade lamp, sewing. 

The girl’s eyes almost started out of her 
head as May stepped forward into the light. 

“ It’s blood, blood, she’s covered with!” she 
cried. “What is it? Where’s Jem? Who’s 
done it?” 

“ ’Taint blood,” said May, more and more 
frightened. “ It’s ee cold rain ’at came down 
all on Jemmie’s ’ead.” 

Poor Jem! his wonderful hearing and eye¬ 
sight had been of some use in this world, after 
all. He had done something; some good, as 
his mother, with tears and ^eep remorse, con¬ 
fessed, as she knelt by his bed. 

Hearing the rush of the rocket, and judging 
by his ear. where the stick fix)m it would foil, 
he had cauglit sight of it in time to place Maj 
in safety, and hy sheltering her exposed him¬ 
self The sharp-pointed stick had fallen full 
upon Ms head, cutting a deep gash. From 
this had welled the blood, that May in her 
innocence had called golden rain. And so it 
was golden rain, in one sense—a shining bap¬ 
tism, that made out of simple Jem a glorious 
martyr for love’s sake. . 

For the first time in his life, the beautiful 
smile faded from Jem’s face. His mouth v^as 
firm-clenched with pain; he was fierce, and 
unruly, and noisj*, for he was delirious with 
the brain fever. One day, though, he opened 
his eyes full upon May, who sat perchpd by 
his pillow. Indeed, all throu^ his sickness 
she had been a most faithful little* watcher. 

“You're my sister?” asked Jem, with none 
of his old hesitating way. 

“ Dear, dear brother Jem I” said 3£ay, stoop¬ 
ing down and kissing him. 
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“And are you my mother?” to Mrs. Watson, 
who drew near at the first soimd of bis voice. 
“I dreamed you were. I hare had'such a 
long dream. But I am not simple Jem now. 
I am just waMng up.” And even while his 
mother was wondering what this meant, he 
had fallen back, and lay like a beautiful pic¬ 
ture, smiling and still. 


It was true enough. He was simple Jem 
no longer. Angel was stamped upon his broad 
white forehead. 

Think how well he was rewarded. For the 
earthly life he had given he had received a 
heavenly one; for a life spanned by a few 
short years he had gained a life of time ever¬ 
lasting. 
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SLIGHTLY ROMANTIC. 

IIY N. r. DAIILINO. 


I All the adopted son of Mr. James Trevl- 
tliiek of rciizance. Mr. and Mrs. Trevithick 
never liad any cldidren of tlieir own, whiL’li 
was very incky for me, for if tlicy had been 
blessed In tliat w.ay, I sliould, In all proba¬ 
bility, never have been adopted by them; I 
should never have been christened Sylvester, 
never have seen my dear Ella Verisweet, and 
consequently, should never have loved lier; 
and if I liad not lovcd lier, this story of mine, 
tliat I am going to tell you—wliicli is a very 
good story, whatever you may say to the con¬ 
trary—would never have been written. Bnt 
for licr, I slioiild have had no story to write, 
and tlierefore I waited until I met lier before 
I attempted to write a story at all. 

If you have over been to Penzance—as I 
dare say you liave—you remember tliat it is 
situated upon the eastern coast of Nprtli 
America; and you remember, too, that it is a 
terrible place for storms. The entiance to 
the liarbor is almost as crooked as a cork¬ 
screw, and it is as impossible for a vessel to 
gel in tlicre during a storm, as it would be 
for a camel to get through the eye of a needle. 

(X. H. This simile is not original.) 

It was during a storm that I made my first 
appearance in Penzance. As I was scarcely 
more tiian two years old at the time, it isn’t 
to bo supposed that I should remember hoW 


I entered the town. At least, I do not. I 
only know tliat I’vo been told that I was 
washed ashore from a vessel that was driven 
onto tlie rocks at the month of the harbor, 
and went to pieces almost as suddenly ns tho 
famous one liorsc shay. I \rns found, laslicd 
to a spar, and only by great effort was I re¬ 
suscitated; and here let me remark, that not¬ 
withstanding all that has been said, or may 
be said of tho preservative qualities of brine, 
I never will believe that It Is advisable, or 
even safe, to apply It to babies In largo 
quantities. 

Now this story of a wreck, where a whole 
ship full of people were lost, and only one 
little child saved, seems to me {allhongh I 
have rend of a similar case) so highly Im- 
proliable, that if I were not the liero, upon my 
Iioiior, iiiadam, I wouldn’t believe a word 
of it. 

Bnt this is the way the story Is told at 
Penzance. Moreover, it was said tliat at tlio 
time of my unexpected arrival on the sliores 
of that ancient town, that I wore nroiind my 
neck a gold chain, to which was attached a 
small locket, containing a daguerreotype plo- 
ture of a lady, apparently about thirty years 
of age, wlio. It w.as supposed, was my 
mother. I now wear tlio locket attached to 
my watch-guard. 
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As this story nccouiits for my being the 
ndopted son of Air. Trevitliick—one of tlie 
kindest-Ueavted men lu the world—1 accept 
It without bothering my head about the 
improbabilities; and if you will please to re¬ 
member that trutli Is very often stranger than 
Action (especially on the sea-coast), X dare 
say you will accept it too; but upon my word, 
madam, if 1 thought you wouldirt, I declare 
I would not go one step further till I had 
convinced you, if X had to produce the afll- 
daviispf every citiron of Penzance for that 
purpose. 

Kov.*, liaving told you liow’ I came to Pen- 
Kance, where I was adopted by Air. Trevl- 
tldek, who had me christened Sylvester, after 
a brother of his, who It seems I reminded 
liini of—because ho was drowned at sea and 
X wasn’t—and where I grow to manhood, X 
find that it becomes my very agreeable duty 
to introduce Aliss Ella Verisweet, the young 
lady whom X love, and whom I shall contlimo 
to love, so long as this fond heart of mine 
continues to palpitate within my faithful 
breast. 

Aly first meeting with Ella is rather amus¬ 
ing to think of now, though I was anytliing 
but amused at the time. Xt liapponed thus: 

1 had been travelling through the Western 
States, as agent for the firm of Aloono & Son< 
selling tlielr incomparable stove polish. At 
last, liaving exhausted my supply of the “ In¬ 
comparable,” I returned to the East, intend¬ 
ing to pay a visit to I’enzanco; but as I Inui 
not lieard a word from there during tlie three 
months that I had been away, I was quite 
unprepared for tlie changes that awaited me. 

For as many years as I could remember, 
Air. Trevitliick Imd lived in what was called 
the Vindcrdeck house, which was situated at 
the corner of Oak and Alyrtle slvcets; and so 
upon my arrival in I’enzanco, it was to tliat 
quarter of the town that 1 bent my steps. 

When I readied tho gatefi found the front 
door open, and a sudden resolution seized 
me, to steal into tiio house, and surprise my 
benefactor, by appearing before him im- 
announccd. 

Acting upon this resolution, I crept up to 
tlie door, slipped noiselessly into the liall, and 
was about to pass on to the back parlor, 
where I expected to find the worthy old 
couple at tea, when tlib sound of approaching 
footsteps caused mo to run up stairs, and as 
the footsteps still followed me, I bolted int« 
tlie first room that I came to. 

Egad! wbnt was my surprise when I found 


myself In what I knew, tho instant I looked 
around me, by various articles of w'oaring aj)- 
parcl, was the sleeping apartment of one or 
more human beings of the feminino gender. 
The fact that I was in the wrong liouso burst 
upon me so suddenly, that it fairly took my 
breatli away. In my three montlis’ absence, 
changes had been going on in Penzance that 
X little dreamed of. The liouse, or tho room 
at least, that I remembered occupying while 
at liome before, had undergone various re¬ 
pairs, and was now' fitted up In a stylo vastly 
superior to anything I had ever seen, 

Hero w’as a mystery only to be solved by 
the supposition that tho owner of tho house, 
Mr. Vinderdeck, wlio for years had been 
living in Europe, bad at last returned to his 
own country, and had taken up Iiis abode at 
I’enzancc. 

This was not an agreeable solution of the 
mystery, considering my situation, forinX’eii- 
zance it Is tliouglit to be decidedly improper 
for a young man to be caught in a lady’s 
chamber, especially after “Night, sable god¬ 
dess,” li.as thrown her mantle over the earth; 
ami tliat X was about to bo caught, tiio aj}- 
proaching footsteps told me only too well. 

How was 1 to extricate myself from this 
veiy unpleasant situation with safety, and 
without being observed? If I ran down tho 
stairs, 1 should throw’ myself into tlie arms of 
tho jicrson who was now ascending tliem, 
and so raise an outcry that w’ould have been 
exceedingly unpleasant to me; and if I 
jumped from any one of the window’s, I 
should probably terminate my existence on 
the Iron fence that ran along the front and 
side of the house. Ah, tills w’as a terrible 
situation for a young nmn who Imd a clmrac- 
tcr to lose! Cold drops of perspiration 
trembled upon my brow. I looked at my 
joflection in tlie mirror, exiiccthig every mo¬ 
ment to see my raven locks suddenly turn 
white. I am satisfied in my own mind, that 
all that preserved tlielr original color was a 
bottle of “Martlm AVashingtou’s Hair Hc- 
Blorer,” that stood uncorked upon the toilet 
table. Ill imagination, I saw myself bcliind 
tlie bars of a prison cell, awaiting my trial for 
tiio lilgli crime of burglary. That made me 
desperate; but a bright idea struck me just 
in season to save me from tho rash act timt X 
meditated. I would personate a ghost, and 
thus inspiring tho terror tlmt I already felt, 
leave the house as hurriedly as did hissatanic 
m{\|e3ty, w'hen conjured up by tlic late 
Lorenzo Dow* 
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I had liardly a second for preparation, for 
already I heard the footsteps at the door, I 
tried to snatch a sheet from the hed, but it 
resisted, and a white linen robe denuit rolled 
from under tlie pillow. In my excitement, I 
tlionght tliat tins was “just tlie tiling" (I’ve 
(Slanged iny opinion about tliat since), and 
before you could wink twice I was inside of 
it, and ready for action, altliougb, as tlie 
g.irments bad not been “ made to order" for 
me, it did not allow tliat free play to tlip 
muscles whlcli is necessary to graceful 
movements. 

The door opened just as I gave tlie last 
liitcli to my snowy robe, and, O roses of 
Eden I tlio most beauteous creature tliat 
tlicse liquid orbs of mine ever gazed upon 
stood before me. I would describe Iier, but 
as siie would undoubtedly scream before I 
could finish my remarks upon her beauty, I 
forbear. 

Her eyes met mine and tlie roses faded 
from her clieeks. Witli a gliding, ghostly 
step, I advanced towards her, while in a deep, 
sepulchral voice I began my address: 

“lam thy father’s spirit; 

Doomed fur a certain time to walk tlic iiiglit—’’ 

hnt just Iiere I broke down, and at tlie same 
moment the young lady caiiglit siglit of my 
boots, wlilch, coupled witli the idea of a ghost 
quoting Shakespeare, restored licr courage 
sulDcieiitly to allow lier to scream. 

How she did scream! Sliriek rose on 
shriek, until every hair upon my head stood 
as straight and stilT as the quills upon the 
“ fretful porcupine.” 

“Now or never,” I cried, as I sprang 
tlirough tlie door, and I should have plunged 
from the top to the bottom of tire stairs had 
I not thrown myself into tlie arms of an old 
gentleman, who was rushing up to ascertain 
tire cause of the outcry. 

“ Take him by the legs, Dibbs,” cried tbe old 
geiitlenian, as he grasped me under tlie arms; 
and .as Dibbs, a short, stout gentleman, who 
had also come to the rescue, obeyed orders 
with wonderful alacrity, at the same time 
muttering to himself: 

“Take liim up tenderly. 

Lift him with cate; 

Fasliloncd so slenderl}*. 

Young, and so fair,” 

in spite of my struggles—in which I am sorry 
to say my robe was completely spoiled—I 
was cavrled down into the lower hall head¬ 
foremost, where all the servants in the house¬ 


hold wore rushing to learn the cause , of the 
hubbub. 

“ Drop him, Dibbs," said the old gentleman, 
letting go of my arms. My head struck the 
door witli sucli force that all the stars in tlie 
iirmniiiciit became, not only visible, but 
woiidcifully magnified. 

‘•And now, who are you? Wliat’s your 
name, and wliat are you hero for?” inquired 
my new acijUaintance, playfully scratching 
my cranium witli tlie toe of life boot. 

I turned niy eyes upon him, feeling, if any¬ 
thing, a little worse than Caphaln J. Smith 
did wlien he laid his head on tlio stone for 
Powliatan to crack it. Above mo, leaning 
over tlie balustrade of tiic stairs, and looking 
down at me with a smile upon Iicr beautiful 
face, was my Pocaliontas. Would she rusli 
to my rescue? I rather doubted it. She 
Eccnicd to cnjpy this tiling too much for 
tliat. 

“Come, come, speak up, young man. If 
you haven’t got your lesson. I’ll prompt you,” 
said the old gentleman. 

Tlie servants laughed ntthis,Dlbbssnicker¬ 
ed, and Pocahontas showed her pearls. 

“ I am Sylvester Trevithick, sir,” I an¬ 
swered. “My father, James Trovitliick, 
lately occupied tills house, and I came hero 
to-night expecting to find him.” 

“ O, tlie deuce!” ejaculated Dibbs. 

“Hut vvbat were you doing in Miss Vcrl- 
sweet’s chamber, sir?” asked tlio old gcntlc- 
maii, who it seemed was not so easily satisfied 
as Dibbs. 

“ it was the room I occupied while athome, 
and you must remember that I w.asn’t aware 
that the house had changed-tonants;” and 
tlieii I went on to tell him how I had intended 
a little surprise, when the tables were sudden¬ 
ly turned, and no one was more completely 
surprised than myself. 

“ Ila, ha, lia!’’ roared Dibbs, when I finish¬ 
ed my recital. '*A surprise for all parties. 
Miss Verlsweet especially.’' 

“ Keally,” cried the old gentleman, as ho 
.assisted mo to my feet, “ I beg your pardon 
for my rude reception, I—” 

“No excuses, sir, for the fault was all my 
own,” I returned, removing flio remnants of 
my masquerading attire with the aid of 
Dibbs. 

“Hut Pm sure I must have hurt you, Mr. 
Trovilhick.” 

“I confess to a bump on the back of ray 
head, not set down in phrenological charts. I 
suppose I am addressing Mr. Yindordeck?” 
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** Yes sir; and this is my friend Mr. Dibbs,” 
We shook hands. 

“ Ella, my love,” called Mr. Vinderdeck. 

“ Well, uncle?” And the beauteous youiig 
lady came dancing down the stairs. 

“ Ella, t«y dear, this is Mr. Trevithick,” 
said Mr. Vinderdcck, smiling nt me. “Mr. 
Trevithick, my ward Miss VerisweeU” 

She held out her little liand. As I clasped 
It^in mine, she looked up into my face with a 
very roguish expression in her hazel eyes. • 
“ Is it possible,” said she, “ that you are not 
the ghost of llamlet’s father?” 

Dlbbs snickered. He was certainly a very 
disagreeable fellow, I thought 
“ The ghost has vanished,” I replied. 

“ Yes, I saw him disappear,” cried Bibbs. 
Then we went Into the parlor, where I 
spent half an hour very ploasatitly in conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Vinderdcck and his charming 
ward. Mr* Bibbs said little, and didn’t appear 
be more than half pleased with the turn 
alTairs had taken. Was it possible that ho 
could be a suitor for 3Xiss Verisweet’s hand ? 
It certainly had that appearance, and as siio 
did not seem to bo very well pleased with 
him, his only Iiope, I tliought, lay in Mr. 
Vinderdcck, who, for reasons tliat I could not 
iwuleratand then, evidently regarded his suit 
with a friendly eye. 

When I left the Iiouse, as Mr. Vinderdcck 
expressed a wish that I should call again, and 
Miss Verlswcct seemed to express tlie same 
with her veiy expressive eyes, I mentally re¬ 
solved to do so, and bidding them good 
evening, went in search of Mr. Trevitlitck 
who had removed to another part of the 
town. 

I found tile liouse witlioiit any difiiculty, 
and this time I did not attempt a surprise, as 
I had had enough for one night at least. 

“ Why, it’s Sylvester, mother,” cried Mr. 
Trevithick, who had answered my ring at the 
door-bell, and who was now'slmkliig my hand, 
aud pulling me in at the same time. 

The next moment I was in th^ dear old 
lady’s arms, and she placed one kiss on my 
forehead, and one on each cheek before she 
would let me go; and then W’e all went into 
the house together, and while mother was 
preparing tea for me. and father was sniiilng 
nt me over the upiwr rim of his glasses, I told 
them of the mistake I had made in running 
into Mr. VInderdeck’s house. 

“Then you didn’t get my letter?” inquired 
Mr. Trevithick, when I liad concluded the 
account of ray ludicrous adventure. 


“No.” . 

“ Humph! I wrote you over two months 
ago. Mr. Vindcrdeck returned homo sliortly 
after you left, and w’c had to leave the house 
in a hurry, as ho wished to make some re¬ 
pairs before going into it, They’ve only been 
ill there a fcivdays.” 

“By the way,” said I, “who is this Mr. 
Vinderdcck?” 

“I’m sure I can't tell you much about 
him,” said Mr. Trevithick. “His father was 
a New York inerohnnt, who, after retiring 
from business, came to Penzance and built 
that house. He lived but a short time after 
it was completed, and Ids only son, the pres¬ 
ent Mr. Vinderdcck, wlio had married In New’ 
York, didn’t seem to fancy the place for a 
residence, for it was advertised to let after 
the old gentleman’s death. I hired it, and 
have lived in it ever since, as you know. As 
all my dealings were witli Mr. Vinderdeck’s 
agent, I never saw 1dm until he avrlved liere 
quite unexpectedly almost three months 
ago," 

“Ami who is the heautifiil young lady that 
I saw there?” I asked. 

“ O, that’s Miss Verlsweet.” 

“ Yes, I know. But how is she related to 
Mr. Vinderdcck?” 

“ I don’t know that site is related to iilni. 
She may bo a distant connection, but nothing 
more in tlie w.iy of blood. He Is lier guardian, 
but I understand tliat he is soon to make 
over tliat responsibility to Mr. Dibbs.” 

“Ail, indeed!” 

“ Yes. I believe tlie matcli will be one of 
Mr. Vimlerdeck’s nmking tliough. Mr. Dlbbs 
is very woaltliy.” 

This was wliat I liad feared. But I resolved 
tliat Mr. Dibbs sliould not obtain her witli- 
out a struggle. I felt that I loved her already, 
and I tliought Iiow Iiappy lier lovo miglit 
make me, Iiow blessed sliould I feel could I 
but call her by llio sacred name of wife. 

Now, my dear madam, we all—or at least, 
you and 1—believe that marriage witliout 
love is a mockery. Sliould I allow this beau¬ 
teous creature to sacrifico herself in the 
maimer proposed 1 Should I allow this Mr. 
Dibbs to buy with Ills gold this pearl beyond 
all price? Should I allow him to fold lier in 
his arms with impunity, and call her bis own ? 
The thought was maddening. As I walked 
my clmmber to and fro that niglit, while the 
pale stars were looking calmly down through 
tlie skylight in the roof, I raised my eyes to 
them. 
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“Shall that lovely being become the bride 
of Dibbs while I continue to have a dagger to 
draw?” I asked in a fierce whisper. “No, 
Sylvester, never I” 

Then I retired to my peaceful conch, where 
I slept until bright Aurora looked forth from 
the rosy-curtained windows of the east. 

For the two months following I was a fre¬ 
quent visitor at Mr. Vinderdeck’s house. At 
iirst he received ino cordially, but when he 
began to suspect the reason of my frequent 
visits, his manner suddenly changed, ami I 
was given tlie cold shoulder. Dibbs snubbed 
me repeatedly, but I cared nothing for that. 
If Ella only loved me I could atford to lose 
the friendship of Dibbs. 

But did she love me? I was a long time in 
doubt, but at last I put it to the test. 

It was a beaiilifnl evening in tlie month of 
July. I had just dropped into Mr. Viniler- 
dock’s. IIo was out, hiit Ella was at home. I 
found lier in the parlor, sitting by the win¬ 
dow, watching the stars come out. 

“Ella,” I said, approaching her with 
noiseless step. 

“O Sylvester! I was thinking of )*oii.” 
And then the rosy blushes crept up to her 
temples. She had said more than she in¬ 
tended perhaps. Slic had called me Sylvester, 
too! 

“Then you do sometimes think of me?” 

SIic made no reply. 

“ Do you know, Ella—” her hazel eyes were 
instantly raised to mine—“Do you know, 
Ella, that I love you ?” 

The next moment lier dear arms were 
wound around my neck as closely .as tlio 
folds of the boa constrictor clasp his victim, 
wliile the hot team from her decidedly liquid 
orbs were taking the starch out of my shirt 
Ijosoni with wonderful rapidity. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would 
drop the veil over the scene. It is too ex¬ 
cruciatingly touching for the public eye. 

“ Sylvester,” sobbed Ella, raising her face to 
mine, “ I love tlicc, but—but, I can never bo 
thine. I am engaged to—to Dibbs.” 

“But you did not consent willingly?” I 
cried. 

“No, no.” 

“Then by hevings! he shall never tear tlice 
from those arms I” I said. 

“ Wont he, though?” cried Dibbs, ninning 
into tho room at this momciit, followed by 


Mr. Vlndcrdock,whose face was pale with rage. 

Affairs began to w’car a lively aspect. 

“Sylvester Trevithick,” thundered Mr. 
Vinderdeck, “leave tlie house.” 

“Not without Ella, sir,” I replied calmly. 
“She has confessed that she loves me.” 

“Lc.ave the house, I say;” and he attempted 
to seize me by the coat; but his liand canglit 
my watch-guard instead, and the locket was 
tom from its fastenings. It opened in Jiis 
outstretched palm, and the sweet face looked 
up at him. 

“Ha!” cried Mr. Vinderdeck, pressing the 
picture to his lips, “how came you by this?” 

“It is my mother’s picture, sir,” I answered. 

“ Yo»r mother’s picture, boy?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

There was a smile of exquisite joy upon his 
face for one moment, and then a shadow 
darkened his countenance, 

“Have you a bunion on your little too 
joint—left foot?” ho yelled. 

“I have.” 

“Then you arc—you are my boy! Come 
to these armsl” 

He drew both Ella and me to his breast, 
and for sevemi minutes wo mingled our tears 
in silence. 

Dibbs remained, but when Mr. Vinderdeck 
looked up and saw him, ho waved his hand 
towanls tlie door. 

“ Go, Dibbs. Good-by. I can’t accommo¬ 
date you,” and immediately fell to embracing 
me again. 

When ho grew calmer I told him my story. 

“Ah, iny boy, I never thought to see you 
again,” he said, when I had concluded. “Tlie 
vessel that left Liverpool with your mother 
and youi'sc’lf on board, w.as never heard from 
after. It was supposed she had fonndei’cd at 
sea. I was in England at the lime; hut 
when, after weaiy weeks of waiting, I heard 
notliing from your inotlier, I came to this 
country only to loam that tho vessel never 
arrived at her destined port. I have since 
been a wanderer in distant lands. 1 have had 
no one to love or care for since, except iny 
dear little Ella, tho daughter of an old friend, 
who, dying long ago in Venice, left her to 
me.” 

“But now, father, you will give her to 
me?” 

“ Yes, my boy, take her and bo happy.” 

As it wasn’t bad to take, I took. 
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